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WINDWARD. 





BY MARY RUSSELL BARTLETT. 





O the winds, the winds of heaven, the fetterless and 
free! 

Not the sighing, southern breezes, not the idling, play- 
ing breezes, 

Not the waft that wiles to slumber with its spicy kiss 
that pleases, 

But the winds that sweep the azure, the blasts that 
heave the sea, 

And the gales that loose the earthward clasp of the 
stalwart forest tree, 

O the mighty winds of heaven, 
These for me! 


Late I lingered by the lakeside on a morning after rain ; 
Standing where the waves leaped inland, where they 
gleamed and tossed around me, 
There the strong Wind-angel circling on his cleaving 
pinions found me; 
There the sky-born caught the earth-born for an in- 
stant not in vain, 
It rapt me aloft from my lower self like a joy from the 
arms of pain! 
Lift me, buoyant wind of heaven, 
Once again! 


When she hears your pean sounding, earth yields her 
to your sway,— 

Ye are purer than her waters, ye are stronger than her 
flames, 

And the power that prompts your gentlest lute is the 
power that no man tames. 

She knows ye come to quicken life with a cleaner, 
sturdier day ; 

For the gift of God within you, 
Have your way! 


Like the sleep of the songless waters before your touch 
they know, 

Is the deathly trance of the soul till the voice of God 
again 

To the four winds calleth and crieth, Come breathe 
upon these slain, 

Till as winds come forth we know not whence, we 
know not whither to go, 

The rushing breath of his Spirit comes and the tides 
of life o’erflow— 

Come, thou mightiest Wind of Heaven, 
On us blow! 


ww 
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UTAH AGAIN, 








A lady who writes in the Boston Journal 
under the signature of ‘‘Justice’’ quotes me 
as saying that ‘the laws of Utah regard- 
ing women have been misrepresented” but 
as expressing myself willing to be cor- 
rected. The latter statement is true, now 
and always; but not the former. I never 
have discussed the laws of Utah regarding 
women except on one point, namely, the 
law establishing Woman-Suffrage. And 
though ‘Justice’ gives a great deal of 
valuable information as to points that I 
have not discussed, she says nothing to 
contradict any statement I have made—but 
on the contrary confirms them. For 
those statements related only to a single 
fact—the age at which Utah women be- 
come voters. 

It has been stated in many newspapers— 
the assertion originating, so far as I know, 
in the Philadelphia American—that by the 
laws of Utah a Mormon wife can vote, 
even if only fourteen years old. Against 
this I cited the Utah statute itself, which 
I will give again, and in the very words in 
which ‘‘Justice” herself quotes it: 

“Every woman of the age of 21 years, 
who has resided in this Territory six 
months next preceding any general or 
special election, born or naturalized in the 
United States, or who is the wife, widow 
or daughter of a native-born or naturalized 
citizen of the United States, shall be en- 
titled to vote at any election in this Terri- 
tory.” 


It will be seen that this fully justifies 
the view of the matter stated in these col- 
umns. Women in Utah have no political 
rights, so far as age is concerned, unlike 
those of Utah men. If women under 
twenty-one vote in Utah, they must do it 
fraudulently. 

Yet so fixed has become this false im- 
pression in the public mind that even a 
Witness whom ‘Justice’ quotes, Mrs. 
Prof. 'T. W. Lincoln of Salt Lake City, 
Says that “any woman if married to a 





Mormon elder, whether fifteen or fifty” is 


compelled to vote. But if she is thus com- 
pelled or even permitted, being under 
twenty-one, it is a fraud, and plainly con- 
trary to the law, which is what we are 
now concerned with. If a boy of fourteen 
votes, it is fraudulent, and is not the law’s 
fault. It is the same with a woman. 

But “Justice” and Mrs. Lincoln both go 
much farther than this, and furnish some 
good reasons why the law establishing 
suffrage should not be repealed. The 
former of these two writers gives this his- 
tory of the law itself: 

“This law was approved by Acting Gov- 
ernor Mann after consultation with prom- 
inent Gentiles, who hoped that women 
having the ballot would gradually learn 
its use and prove the wisdom of trusting 
them with it. There was a bill pending in 
Congress to the same effect, Congressmen 
believing also that such power put into 
the hand of woman would wipe out polyg- 
amy. Brigham Young, wily enough to 
accept the inevitable and to reap some ad- 
vantage therefrom, gave the ballot to 
women himself, knowing the hold that he 
had on his followers and anticipating that 
this step would bring the advocates of wom- 
an’s suffrage to his side. Suffrage thus given 
has proved a great mistake for the Gentile 
population and an immense advantage to 
the Mormons, and far from raising woman 
from the degradation her servile vote is 
solid for the church and its cherished in- 
stitution.” 

In other words the legislation was sim- 
ply a game of skill, in which the so-called 
Gentiles expected to win, but unluckily 
lost. Having lost, they declare the game 
unfair and demand that the stakes be re- 
turned. Had the result been different, it 
does not appear that they would have 
complained of it. But those who believe 
in Woman Suffrage on grounds of princi- 
ple, have a right to protest against its be- 
ing used as a mere stakein a game, though 
that game be the suppression of polyga- 
my. 

But why was the game lost? Here Mrs. 
Lincoln, in her frankness, supplies us with 
a key to the situation. The Mormon 
women controlled the elections, partly be- 
ause they were more numerous, but part- 
ly also because they took pains to use 
their opportunities and the non-Mormon 
women did not. On this point the admis- 
sion of Mrs. Lincoln, writing purposely to 
oppose suffrage is final. She says ‘The 
Gentile women of Utah do not, as a class, 
vote. During the six years of my resi- 
dence in Utah as a missionary teacher, I 
have voted but two or three times.” Ac- 
cordingly she proposes now to settle the 
matter, not by voting herself for the right 
side and inducing others to do so, but by 
disfranchising those who vote on the 
wrong side. This is not the recognized 
way of doing things, under a republican 
form of government. 

‘*Weapons to those that can handle them” 
was Napoleon’s motto. No weapons can 
be made useful to those who will not use 
them. If an election goes wrong, the 
blame lies not so much on those who vote 
wrong—for they were at least in their duty 
when they performed the act of voting— 
but it rests chiefly with those who failed 
to vote. Nothing ever makes me so 
ashamed of the political party with which 
I vote as to hear that a stormy election- 
day may defeat it. If its suecess depends 
on the barometer, let it go. Those have 
the right to govern who care so much to 
east their ballots as not to mind the weath- 
er. Noone can be more hostile than I to 
the institution of polygamy, but, so far as 
Woman Suffrage goes, that institution hap- 
pens to be committed to the right princi- 
ple. If any harm comes, the remedy is to 
be found in the Gentile women’s voting, 
not in the disfranchisement of the Mor- 
mons. T. W. H. 





—_e-9-0-—__—__——_ 
BEWARE OF IMPOSTORS, 


We counsel caution to friends of woman 
physicians, especially at the West. A 
woman is said to be travelling through 
various cities in the West, palming herself 
off as a physician, calling herself by differ- 
ent names and giving various residences. 
Having learned something of the names 
and circumstances of leading women phy- 
sicians, especially of those connected with 
the New England Hospital, she uses these 
names as references, and asserts that she 
has been at the hospital, and has herself 
performed at least one operation there. 

All this is false. She is quite unknown 
to the physicians to whom she refers. She 
is described as a tall, angular woman, ap- 
parently Scotch. ‘The object of this notice 
is to advise all persons to make thorough 
inquiries from the physicians to whom she 
refers, before reposing any confidence in 
her. E. 

Boston, Mass. 





ANNUAL MEETING, 
INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The 23d Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
the Universalist Church at Logansport, 
opening at 3 P. M., May 23, closing Thurs- 
day evening, May 24. The day sessions 
were fairly attended, delegates being pres- 
ent from Indianapolis, Kokomo, Craw- 
fordsville, Pendleton, New Castle, Spice- 
land, Franklin, Richmond, Rockville, Wa- 
bash and other places. The first session 
was occupied by routine business, reports 
from local societies, and short speeches 
from delegates, and others. One of the 
most telling impromptu speeches of the 
convention was made on that afternoon 
by Ex-Mayor Jacobs, of Logansport. He 
said in substance, that he had given wo- 
man’s demands for the ballot serious con- 
sideration for several years past, and was 
convinced that it was just and right. At 
first he had regarded woman's enfranchise- 
ment chiefly as a means of protecting and 
elevating womanhood, and the effort to 
obtain the ballot as a work to be carried on 
by women alone; but the drift of current 
events, the corruption prevailing im all 
branches of government, particularly in 
municipal affairs, and the triumph of evil 
forces over good had caused him to take a 
broader view, and convinced him that men, 
humanity and the nation need woman’s 
ballot more than she needs it for herself; 
that only by giving women the largest 
liberty and greatest power to use their 
moral influence can moial questions be 
satisfactorily adjusted; that the cause of 
woman suffrage is entitled to the aid and 
support of all men in favor of good goy- 
ernment; and that he for one pledged him- 
self to do all that he could to help the wo- 
men to obtain the ballot. 

A large audience assembled at the even- 
ing meeting. In a few well-chosen words, 
Mayor C. B. Lasselle welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to Logansport and to its hospitali- 
ties, and expressed the hope that the delib- 
erations of the Convention would be pro- 
ductive of much good. The subject they 
had under consideration was one fraught 
with grave and momentous purposes. 

Miss Flora Harden, of Pendleton, re- 
sponded in behalf of the Association, grace- 
fully thanking the citizens for their cor- 
dial reception, which contrasted strongly 
with the insults and persecutions cast upon 
the advocates of woman suffrage forty 
years ago, and following with a brief and 
forcible argument for the recognition of 
the feminine element in all departments of 
life. ' 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas, a he a of the 
Association, then presented heft annual ad- 
dress. She made a brief rés@mé of the 
work of the Association and ofthe reasons 
why women desire the ballot, ds an advan- 
tage to themselves, their childrén and their 


| homes, and referred to the non-passage of 





the Constitutional amendment by the In- 
diana Legislature as a failure of the Legis- 
lature to do its duty, not as a defeat of 
woman suffrage, and urged a prosecution 
of suffrage work with renewed vigor. 

Hou. D. P. Baldwin, of Logansport, 
made an interesting address upon several 
phases of the woman question. He quoted 
Colonel Ingersoll’s opinion, that ‘women 
are entitled to all the rights men possess, 
and one more, the right to be protected,” 
and it would be better if it read, ‘*‘women 
are entitled to all the rights men possess, 
including the right to protect them- 
selves.” Judge Baldwin's ech was 
characterized by advanced and liberal sen- 
timents in everything regarding the eleva- 
tion of womanhood. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler reviewed the oppo- 
sition with which all discovery, progress, 
and development, scientific, moral and po- 
litical, had met ever since the beginning 
of the world, and prophesied that as this 
opposition had been overcome, and in the 
course of time was regarded as absurd and 
ridiculous, so would all the opposition to 
woman suffrage, at no distant day. 

Mrs. Z. G. Wallace closed the meeting 
with a few earnest, vigorous remarks 
which stirred the audience and sent them 
home thinking. 


THURSDAY SESSION, 


The day sessions on Thursday were devo- 
ted chiefly to business. Letters were read 
from Lucy Stone, of Boston, Mass., Mrs. 
M. F. Hinman, of Columbus, and Rey. 
Henry A. Buchtel, of Lafayette. 


LETTER FROM LUCY STONE. 


Boston, May 4, 1883. 

To Dr. Mary F. Thomas, honored President of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, and to 
the Association itself, the Association of Massa- 
chusetts sends greeting: 

We hold you always in pleasant remembrance 
for your work’s sake. We see with pride and a 
sense of comfort that you are not disheartened by 
delays or temporary defeat, but that with brave 
courage you go on to multiply conventions and 
meetings, never letting the work cease. The 
spirit which does this is of the kind that will suc- 
ceed. Our defeat here has been a marvellous suc- 
cess after all, in the fact that our petitions and 
the bill for Municipal Suffrage had four days’ dis- 
cussion in the Legislature, and the newspapers all 
over the State published more or less of it, while 
some of them gave column after column for 
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weeks. It made the State a Woman Suffrage 
meeting. That is a great gain. 

At this moment all suffragists are to be con- 
gratulated on the bill of Sir John A. McDonald, 
lately introduced into the Canadian Parliament, 
which gives all unmarried women and widows 
full suffrage on the same terms as men. That is 
& great step in advance, and taken by so near 
a neighbor will have great influence here. It was 
offered to the women without any asking on their 


art. 

Trusting that this 23d annual meeting of your 
State Association may be the best you have ever 
held, adding new members to your ranks, and 
filling your treasury with the sinews of war, lam 
yours in behalf of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 

Lucy Stone, Chairman. 

In the absence of the treasurer, Miss 
Mary D. Naylor, the financial report was 
presented by Mrs. Adkinson. 

Owing to the absence of the chairman, 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, the report of the 
State Central Committee was omitted, but 
will be published at some future date. 
The corresponding secretary made a ver- 
bal report, stating that during the past 
year numerous inquiries relating to State 
work had been answered verbally and by 
letter; that a large amount of literature, 
newspapers and tracts, had been distribut- 
ed by mail and express to different parts 
of the State, and the work of her office 
was becoming so great that to manage it 
properly would require at least three days 
in the week. That the official column 
controlled by the State Central Committee 
had been published in the Sunday Sentinel 
during the past year, and that proof slips 
of this column, each one equal to a tract, 
had been donated by the Sentinel Compa- 
ny and distributed by the corresponding 
secretary. ‘That at onetime between forty 
and fifty newspapers in the State had pub- 
lished this column, but had discontinued 
it during the last political campaign, and 
that this branch of the work, which re- 
quires constant oversight and effort, had 
not been built up again since the campaign. 
Mrs. Adkinson urged that suffragists and 
suffrage societies should take hold of this 
work of influencing the press, and not 
leave the burden entirely upon the corres- 
ponding secretary ; that persons should be 
appointed by the local societies to send re- 
ports of the meetings to their local papers 
and to secure the insertion of short articles, 
original or selected, and that the papers 
should be asked to give space to the sub- 
ject, not as a contribution to the cause, but 
as a matter of news and of general interest 
which the patrons of the paper demand. 


On motion of Mrs. A. FPArinstrong, of 
Kokomo, a unanimous vote of thanks was 
tendered by the Association to the Indian- 
apolis Sentinel Company, for the publish- 
ing of the official column in the Sunday 
Sentinel, with the request that it be con- 
tinued. In the discussion on this motion 
participated in by Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 

tichmond, Dr. Anna B. Campbell, of Rock- 

ville, Mrs. Z. G. Wallace and Mr. W. P. 
Adkinson, of Indianapolis, and others, it 
was stated that the Association was under 
obligations to Mr. J. C. Shoemaker for per- 
sonal favors of no slight value, that the 
attitude of the Sunday Sentinel on woman 
suffrage had been maintained unflinching- 
ly as a matter of principle, by the propri- 
etor, against the wishes of some political 
associates, and the general expression of 
the Convention was that the Sunday Senti- 
nel had done more for the suffrage cause in 
Indiana than any other newspaper. Stress 
was laid upon the circulation of suffrage 
papers and other literature as a means of 
educating public sentiment, and the claims 
of the Sunday Sentinel and WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL were presented by Mrs. Adkinson; of 
the Woman's Own by Mrs. Wheeler, and of 
Our Herald by Mrs. Campbell. 


Mrs. Adkinson stated that for the pur- 
pose of raising means to distribute litera- 
ture and to canvass and organize the Coun- 
ties, the State Central Committee had re- 
cently issued enrollment blanks for circu- 
lation by suffragists for signatures, the 
signers pledging themselves as in favor of 
woman’s enfranchisement, and subscribing 
twenty-five cents, more or less. A discus- 
sion followed upon the need of funds, and 
upon the ways and means of raising mon- 
ey, but without action further than to 
urge the circulation of the enrollment pa- 
pers, and the soliciting of membership to 
the State Association. 

The Constitution of the Association was 
amended as follows: Article 8. The sign- 
ing of the Constitution and the payment 
of $1.00 annually shall constitute a mem- 
bership of this Association. Article 7 was 
amended to read: Hereafter amendments 
to the Constitution shall be laid over one 
year and adopted only by a two-thirds 
vote of members present. 

The Committee on Resolutions, Mrs. A. 
F. Armstrong, Chairman, reported the fol- 
lowing, which were adopted after discus- 
sion. 


Whereas recognizing the truth contained in the 
Declaration of Independence that all just govern- 
ments derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as we believe in human prog- 
ress and in the equality of woman, we ask the 
ballot in order that her rights as a citizen may be 
fully recognized, and her philanthropic work be 
made effective. Realizing the uncertainty and 
delay of legislative action in securing a Consti- 
tutional amendment in conferring the ballot upon 
woman, we earnestly request the friends of wom- 

(Continued on Page 186.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. ANNA WEEMS, of Moberly, Mo., 
is engaged on the Headlight of that city. 
She formerly conducted a column on 
**Woman’s Work,” but is now in charge of 
**Locals.” 

Mrs. NELLIE GRACE, late editor of the 
Eureka Springs Herald, is editor and pub- 
lisher of The Girard Life Boat, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of in- 
valids everywhere. 

Mrs. ANNA B. MCMAHON, of Quincy, 
Illinois, read a valuable paper on “Our Re- 
lations to Religious Problems,” before the 
Western Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
which held its annual session in May. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT de- 
livered the address before the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 14, taking as her subject ‘*The 
Ideal Journal.” 

Mrs. HENRIETTA SKELTON, National 
Superintendent of Work Among Foreign- 
ers, has prepared German enrolling tablets 
and pledge cards for the use of German 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions. 
They are for sale at W. C. T. U. head 
quarters, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 

Mrs. HELEN B. Ricu recently read be- 
fore the Unity Club of St. Joseph, Mo., a 
paper on Mme. De. Stael. It was so able, 
the St. Joseph Herold said, that “if the 
brilliant Frenchwoman had been present, 
she would have been proud of her eulo- 
gist.” 

Mrs. SARAH A. LEONARD, secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Good Templars of 
Massachusetts, was elected R. W. G. Vice 
Templars of the “Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge of the World,” at its last annual ses- 
sion held in Chicago during the third week 
of May. Woman has a voice, and an 
equal share in the honors and emoluments 
of this temperance organization; an order 
whose banner is unfurled in nearly every 
country of the world. Long may it wave! 


Mrs. J. OLIVER SMITH, of Johnstown, 
N. Y., in the Springfleld Republican of May 
13, replied to the question asked and ans- 
wered by the Literary World—‘Have we 
any American women of letters?’ One 
would think that in view of the works of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Louisa M. Alcott, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
and others, the question answered itself 
very easily in the affirmative. 


Mrs. CLYNTHIA Butscu, of Indian- 
apolis, is the ice queen of that region, and 
actually controls the price of ice in that 
market; and it may be said truthfully that 
she keeps the price of ice down to reason- 
able rates. She is the proprietor of Butsch’s 
ice pond, north of the city, and harvests 
from it thousands of tons of ice every seas- 
on. Last winter, after filling all her im- 
mense ice-houses, she piled the banks of 
the pond with ricks of ice, and compelled 
the dealers there to buy it. She sold it to 
thema t nominal figures, so that the ice- 
houses there are filled with cheap ice, and 
the market for the season ought to be reas- 
onable. Mrs. Butsch steadily refuses to 
anter into any ice combinations, and always 
offers her ice at fair rates. She first de- 
tected the trick of the late dam law, which 
Gov. Porter justly refused tosign. She is 
a shrewd business woman, and is worth 
thousands of dollars to the city annually 
in preventing ice men from coming in and 
“ballooning” the price of ice. She is nota 
highly educated woman, but her head is 
well stored with good common sense. 


Dr. MARY HOWARD, an American wom- 
an doctor, is creating quite a stir in social 
life in China. She attended the mother of 
Prince Li, Hung Chang, and although she 
did not save her life, she showed so much 
skill that she was called in to treat the wife 
of the great minister. From all parts of 
North China letters from the wives of man- 
darins and high officials are pouring in on 
her, entreating her to come to them or to 
‘send other wise women from America.” 
Eastern women of rank die with obscure 
diseases rather than submit to operations 
performed by male surgeons. An Amer- 
ican physician who spent some time in 
Turkey was called in to prescribe for the 
wife of the Bey, ill with typhoid fever. 
The patient was wholly covered with a 
sheet in which one hole was cut large 
enough for him to put his fingers in to her 
pulse, and another through which she 
thrust her tongue. Dr. Howard has been 
loaded not only with fees by her grateful 
patients, but with jewelry, furniture and 
priceless curiosities enough to stock a 
bric-a-brac warehouse. 
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INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from Page 185.) 

an suffrage to use their utmost efforts to elect a 

Legislature pledged to call a Constitutional Con- 

vention. 

The Committee on Nominations: Mr. W. 
P. Adkinson, Indianapolis; Mrs. E. E. 
Dixon, Kokomo; Mrs. M. J. Hatfield, 
Richmond; Mrs. 8. 8. McCain, Crawfords- 
ville, and Rev. Mr. Metz, Logansport, re- 
ported the following list of officers, which 
was accepted : 

Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, President, Richmond; 


Mrs. Laura Sandifer, Secretary, Franklin; Mrs. | 


F. M. Adkinson, Corresponding Secretary, Indi- 
anapolis; Miss Mary D. Naylor, Treasurer, Indi- 
anapolis. State Central Committee—Mrs, Mary 
E. el Chairman, Indianapolis; Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace, 273 North New Jersey Street, Indianap- 
olis; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, Dublin; 
Mrs. Mattie V. Berg, Anderson; Mrs. Laura C, 
Arnold, Columbus; Mrs. C. A. P. Smith, Logans- 

rt; Mrs. N. R. Lindsay, Kokomo; Miss Lizzie 

. Kunkel, Fremont; Mrs. Helen V. Austin, 
Richmond; Mrs. 8. 8. McCain, Crawfordsville; 
Mrs. H. R. Ridpath, Greencastle; Mrs. Hester 
Bingham, Steam Corners; Mrs. Mary A. Wil- 
liams, Fort Wayne; Dr. Anna B. Campbell, 
Rockville; Mrs. Emma W. Binford, Spiceland; 
Mrs. R. A. Larimer, Lawrenceburg; Mrs. L. 
May Wheeler, Indianapolis; Mrs. Dr. Cary, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. H. R. Vickery, Tipton; Mrs. 
Dr. Holloway, Decatur; Mrs. E. E. Dixon, Ko- 
komo. 

Short and excellent speeches were made 
during the day by Dr. Anna B. Campbell, 
Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. 
Wheeler, W. P. Adkinson, Mrs. Z. G. Wal- 
lace, who told of her reasons for becoming 
a suffragist, Mrs. C. P. Wright, of Logans- 

ort, and Rey. Heron Z. Leonard and Rey. 

r. Metz, also of that city. 

EVENING SESSION. 

A thronged house greeted the speakers 
on Thursday evening and considerable en- 
thusiasm was manifested. The meeting 
opened with prayer by Rey. C. P. Wright, 
after which Mrs. Laura E. Sandifer made 
a short, witty address, concluding as fol- 
lows: 

“The Senate of Indiana has declared 
that the amendments were not before it, 
and thus, according to the views of our 
Solons, settled the question for all time. 
We shall see; the Senate of Indiana is the 
King Canute of the present; it might just 
as well have commanded the floods of the 


Ohio and Mississippi to subside, with any 


expectation of being obeyed, as to expect 
that the great questions of prohibition and 
suffrage would down at their bidding. 
The people of Indiana are greater than 
their servants in the Senate; they will be 
heard from on these questions, and when 
that day comes, there will be such a shak- 
ing among the dry bones as the prophet 
never dreamed of. Over each cowardly 
legislator will then be written in letters of 
fire his condemnation, ‘thou art weighed 
in the balance and found wanting,” and 
other men will take their places, fitted to 
meet the requirements of the hour. 

“Oregon is the banner State. There 
our cause has passed the Rubicon of the 
State Legislature and only awaits the de- 
cision of the people. 

“In Nebraska, for the first time in our 
history, we have had women managing a 
political campaign, and strange to say, 
there have been no charges of corruption, 
or bribery, or anything of the kind. True, 
the women were not successful, but it is 
impossible that the grand and conscien- 
tious work of these noble men and women 
should be labor in vain. The good seed 
sown in Nebraska is not lost. To the 
workers there and elsewhere I would say, 
remember that, 

“In the winds of scorn, the storms of hate, 
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years past she has had the entire manage- 
ment of a large and profitable farm. 

Woman suffrage being a new question in 
Logansport,it was deemed best not to press 
the organization of a local society until the 
subject should be given further consider- 
ation, but the State Central Committee will 
probably send an organizer there soon. 

It was generally remarked that the 
“strong-minded women” were as attractive 
in appearance, as refined in manner, as 
gentle in speech, as any other intelligent, 
cultured women, and it was whispered that 
some of the Logansport people were great- 
ly surprised thereat. 





| It was noticeable during the Convention | 


that women are gaining a much wider 
knowledge of the power and the possibil- 
ities of the ballot, and realize that it can be 
used, not only in matters relating to tem- 
perance, but in many forms of moral, re- 
formatory and philanthropic work. 

or 


WOMAN’S MINISTERIAL CONFERENCE. 


This organization of women ministers 
held its anniversary meeting in the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, June 1, at 10 A. 
M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the President, 
occupied the chair. After a brief busi- 
ness meeting of the officers, prayer was 
offered by Rev. E. M. Bruce, and the Serip- 
ture read by Rev. Mary A. Graves. Mrs. 
Howe gave an interesting address, and 
then the Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Perkins, of Cleveland, Ohio, read a report. 

This was the fourth convention of wo- 
men ministers, but no permanent organiz- 
ation was completed until last year. Five 
denominations were represented among 
the members and officers. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw, of East Dennis, 
the treasurer, made a report of the finances, 
which are in a healthy condition. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells expressed her 
appreciation of the work of the woman 
ministry, and of her pleasure in learning 
that women who did not preach in pulpits 
could become co-workers with and mem- 
bers of this conference. 

Rev. Mr. Perin spoke for the women of 
the West, and mentioned the cordial man- 
ner in which women ministers were wel- 
comed to the best pulpits of Ohio. 

Rey. Clara M. Bisbee, of Dorchester, 
sketched her parish work, and spoke of 
the importance of character in all work. 

Rey. E. M. Bruce spoke of the impor- 
tance of Christian work in reformatories 
and prisons. Mrs. Bruce understands this 


of the extension of this monstrous system 
| to the whole population—or, rather to the 
| whole female population—of these islands. 
Our friends must be up and doing, or our 
last state may be worse than our first. 

The following proceedings took place in 
the House of Commons, May 4, 1883. 


| Lord Randolph Churchill said:—I wish 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
wheiher it is the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government, without delay, to introduce a 
bill to give effect to the resolution arrived 
at on Friday, 20th April, relative to the 
| Contagious Diseases Acts; and whether it 
| is the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, pending further legislation, to con- 
tinue to enforce the law, or whether they 
will consider themselves entitled to exer- 
cise a dispensing power, and to issue in- 
structions to the authorities to undertake 
no further prosecutions under the Act. 

The Marquis of Hartington replied :—In 
consequence of the resolution passed by 
the House of Commons on April the 20th, 
in reference to the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, we propose, as soon as possible, to 
introduce a short bill providing for the fol- 
lowing main points :— 

1. ‘To repeal all sections of the Acts of 
1866 and 1869 which direct periodical or 
compulsory examination of women, includ- 
ing all police action. 

2. That any woman, voluntarily present- 
ing herself at a certified hospital, may, at 
her own request, be examined by a duly- 
appointed surgeon; and, if found diseased, 
may, on the certificate to that effect of 
such surgeon, be admitted into such hospi- 
tal, and detained there in accordance with 
the provisions of the present Acts. 

3. That, in places under the Acts where 
no certified hospitals exist, any woman 
may, at her own request, be examined by : 
duly-appointed surgeon, and, if found dis- 
eased, may, on the certificate to that effect 
of such surgeon, be admitted into a certi- 
fied hospital, and detained there in accerd- 
ance with the provisions of the present 
Acts. 

4. That anything in the present Acts, 
not inconsistent with the above, should be 
retained, 

We congratulate the women of England 
upon this virtual abolition of the laws 
licensing prostitution. But no mere re- 
peal of immoral legislation will successful- 
ly cope with the social evil. Positive re- 
striction is needed, but will never be ac- 
complished till women are made voters. 

H. B. B. 


oe —- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN U. S. CONGRESS. 
In the House of Representatives, March, 


1883, Mr. White, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Woman Suffrage, submitted the fol- 





work from personal experience, and in her 
welcome home by-and-by, it will be said | 
to her, **I was in prison and ye came unto 
me.” 

Letters were read from Rev. Florence 
Kollock, of Illinois, Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, and Rev. Phoebe H. Hannaford, 
of New Jersey, and several others. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw, the treasurer, then 
made an excellent address, and among 
other good things spoke of the necessity 








pit ministrations. 

The closing address was made by Rev. 
Dr. Patterson, of Boston, endorsing the 
women’s work, and claiming that in all 
holy ministrations no question should be 
raised regarding sex, but a simple judg- 





In the darkness of hope deferred full late 
Through days when the world shows desolate, 
Must sleep the good deeds thou hast done ; 

Patiently labor, patiently wait, 

Thy work shall see the sun. 

“That which was sown in the wintry air ° 

Shall blossom and ripen when skies are fair, 

Though thine should be many an anxious care 

Ere the harvest is gathered in— 

Be stout to toil, and steady to bear— 

The heart that is true shall win.” 

Mr. W. D. Owens, of Logansport, fol- 
lowed in an excellent address: ** What are 
we going to do with our women?” 

Dr. Mary F. Thomas remarked that go- 
ing into all fields of labor and doing their 
work well is precisely what women are do- 


ing. 

* Dudley Foulke followed with an 
able and eloquent address, to which noth- 
ing short of a verbatim report could do 
justice. He advocated woman suffrage 
from the broad platform of right and just- 
tice, and showed the absurdity of all objec- 
tions offered. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the 
citizens of Logansport for their generous 
hospitality, the Universalist congregation 
for the use of their church, the newspapers 
for their excellent reports, and the rail- 
roads for reduced rates. The following 
Logansport Committee was appointed for 
circulation of the enrollment papers: Mrs. 
Margaret Close, Mrs. C. A. P. Smith, Mrs. 
Keasling, Hiram G. Leonard, and Rey. and 
Mrs. C. P. Wright. 

The Convention then adjourned. 

The Indianapolis Sentinel, from which 
we take our report, adds the following 


NOTES. 

The Convention was most pleasant, har- 
monious and profitable. 

The Indiana State Association was organ- 
ized in 1851, but its annual meetings were 
discontinued during the war. 

Regret was expressed at the unavoidable 
absence of Mrs. Haggart and Mrs. Sewell, 
who had been promised to address the 
Convention. 

Much of the success of the Convention 
was due to Mrs. C. A. P. Smith, who at- 
tended to the local arrangements. Mrs. 


Smith is over sixty years old and not 
strong, but her energy is unflagging. 

Miss Flora Harden, of Pendleton, whose 
youth, beauty, grace and talent attracted 
much attention at the Convention, possess- 
ed marked business ability. For several 





| 

| 

: be 

of the highest culture in preparing for pul- | 
| 

| 

| 


ment according to work accomplished. 

Singing by Mr. Mitchell was fully ap- | 
preciated, and the benediction was pro- | 
nounced by Mrs. Perkins. 

The meeting was not largely attended, | 
but was most harmonious and Christian in | 
character, and will result in good to the | 
women of the future. It seemed a fit clos- | 
ing of this pentecostal week that the dif- | 
ferent denominations could thus come to- | 
gether to devise plans for extending the | 
kingdom of the Lord our Saviour on the 
earth. 

One after another will He call to higher 
work, but the influence and the work, too, 
will go on, till there shall be nothing to 
hurt or destroy in all the holy mountain. 

SARAH M. PERKINS, Cor. Sec. 
—o9-o— 
IMPORTANT ACTION IN GREAT BRITAIN. | 


In an editorial entitled ‘“The Decision of 
the Ministry,” the Shield, which is the 
organ of the movement against the infam- 
ous **Contagious Diseases Acts,” says: 


The British Government has taken Mr. | 
Stansfeld’s resolution literally, has resol y- 
ed on the withdrawal of the Acts police | 
and the compulsory examination of wom- | 
en captured by them; but has drawn the 
line at this impossible point. If the pro- 
posals of the Government be carried out in 
future, ‘Any woman voluntarily present- 
ing herself at a certified hospital may, at 
her own request, be examined by a duly- 
appointed surgeon; and, if found diseased, 
may, on the certificate to that effect of 
such surgeon, be admitted into such hos- 
pital, and detained there in accordance with 
the provisions of the present Acts.” In other 
words, the prison hospitals are to continue 
to exist,to exist for one sex only ; and wom- 
en are in the future, asin the past, to be 
incarcerated, and submitted to enforced 
medical or surgical treatment, in order that 
they may be made healthy instruments of 
military and naval debauchery. It is true 
that women are ‘“‘yoluntarily” to present 
themselves, but who that knows anything 
of the “voluntary submisssion” has any 
confidence in this? And this is not all. 
The threat—for we can take it for naught 
else—of a resuscitation of Mr. Bruce’s Bill 
of 1872, is nothing less than an intimation 





lowing : 
REPORT. 

The Select Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, to whom was referred House Reso- 
lution No. 255, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
secure the right of suffrage to citizens of 
the United States without regard to sex, 
having considered the same,respectfully re- 
port, that in attempting to comprehend the 
vast results that could and would be attain- 
ed by the adoption of the proposed article 
to the Constitution, a few considerations 
are presented that are claimed by the 
friends of woman suffrage to be worthy of 
the most serious attention, among which 
are the following: 

I. There are vast interests in property 
vested in women, which property is affect- 
ed by the taxation and legislation, without 
the owners having voice or representation 
in regard to it. The adoption of the pro- 
posed amendment would remove a mani- 
fest injustice. 

Il. Consider the unjust discriminations 
made against women in industrial and edu- 
sational pursuits, and against those who 
are compelled to earn a livelihood by work 
of hand or brain. By conferring upon such 
the right of suffrage, their condition, it is 
claimed, would be greatly improved by the 
enlargement of their influence. 

III. he questions of social and family 
relations are of equal importance to and 
affect as many women as men. Giving to 
women a voice in the enactment of laws 
pertaining to divorce and the custody of 
children and division of property would be 
merely recognizing an undeniable right. 

IV. Municipal regulations in regard to 
houses of prostitution, of gambling, of re- 
tail liquor traffic, and of all other abomina- 


| tions of modern society, might be shaped 


very differentlyfand more perfectly, were 
women allowed the ballot. 

V. If women had a voice in legislation, 
the momentous question of peace and war, 
which may act with such fearful intensity 
upon women, might be settled with less 
bloodshed. 

VI. Finally, there is no condition, status 








| 





lution, with a favorable recommendation, in 
order that the people, through the legisla- 
tures of their respective States, may ex- 
press their views. 
~— 


DECLARING A WIFE’S WILL VOID. 


A decision was rendered lately by Judge 
Van Vorst in the suit of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company against Benjamin 
Holladay and others, which was begun 
some time ago in the Special Term of the 
Supreme Court. The suit was brought to 
clear title to valuable property situated in 
Westchester county, known as the “Ophir 
Farm.” ‘The defendants in the suit, with 
the exception of Benjamin Holladay, claim 
an interest in the property under a second 
will made by Mr. Holladay’s second wife, 
Lottie A. E. Holladay. It appeared that in 
1871 Mr. Holladay deeded the property 
in question to his wife. She by agree- 
ment made between them executed at the 
same time a will in his favor. In 1873 she 
executed a second will by which she gave 
the property to her children and other 
heirs. She died during the same year and 
both wills were presented for probate to 
the Surrogate of Westchester county. ‘The 
Surrogate rejected the second will and ad- 
mitted the first to probate, which was in 
favor of Mr. Holladay. He mortgaged the 
property to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for $100,000, and this mortgage 
was subsequently foreclosed, the company 
buying the property in under the decree 
of sale. ‘The devisees under the second 
will still persisted in claiming the proper- 
ty, and the company believing that this 
claim was a cloud upon its title, brought 
suit to have the second will declared void 
and restraining the devisees under it for- 
ever from setting up a claim to the prop- 
erty. Judge Van Vorst decided in favor 
of the plaintiff, and declares the will to be 
void.— Yonkers Plain-Dealer. 

ee ae 
A PREMIUM ON POPULATION. 


“The French government is becoming 
alarmed at the decreasing number of births 
in that country. Accordingly, a law is 
proposed which provides that every head 
of a family who has more than four chil- 
dren shall be entitled to a reduction in his 
annual taxes of 15 per. cent., and to an 
additional reduction of 5 per. cent. for 
each child in excess of five. In case he 
pays no taxes, or if his taxes do not exceed 
f. 100 a year, he shall be entitled to a pre- 
mium of f. 200 for his fifth child, £.300 for 
his sixth, and so on. As remarkable as the 
proposed law may at first seem, on second 
thought its wisdom will be apparent as a 
measure to prevent the depopulation of a 
country where to have a large family is 
looked upon as the height of improvidence. 
As the situation in the New England States 
with reference to the birth rate is striking- 
ly similar to that in France, the French 
method of counteracting a peculiar house- 
hold economy may be profitably imitated.” 

So says the Philadelphia Record. But if 
such a premium be offered, would it not 
be proper that at least a portion of it be 
given to the mother, who bears, nurses and 
educates the child? L. F. 8. B. 

Lynn, Mass. 

————- —eoo-— 
GETTING READY FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The Moberly, Mo., Daily Monitor of 15th 
ult. says: “About fifteen ladies of the W. 
C.T. U. called in a body at Mayor Forney’s 
place of business yesterday. Mrs. Shackle- 
ford as spokeswoman said: 

“Mr. Forney, mayor-elect, we call ina 
body to congratulate you upon your elec- 
tion. We hope you will do all in your 
power to regulate our liquor traffic and 
keep the saloons closed upon Sundays. 
We have prayed daily and hourly for you 
and worked incessantly for your election, 
with the hope that you would, if elected, 
effect a change in the morals of our city.” 


Mr. Forney responded : 


‘Ladies, I heartily thank you for your 
congratulations, as well as your assistance. 
I assure you, I have always been a law- 
abiding citizen and will continue to be so 
in the future, both in office and out of 
office. Anything I can do to promote the 
welfare and morals of our city and its good 
people, I will most cheerfully do. I earn- 


| estly insist that your prayers and assist- 


ance shall not cease at my election, but 

continue through my administration.” 
Then each lady separately gave Mr. 

Forney’s hand a vigorous shake and many 


| were the expressions of joy and gratitude. 
' Mr. Forney enters upon his administration 


; under very auspicious surroundings. 


in life, of rich or poor; no question, moral | 


or political; no interest, present or future ; 
no ties, foreign or domestic; no issues, 
local or national; no phase of human life, 


in which the mother is not equally interest- | 


ed with the father, the daughter with the 
son, the sister with the brother. There- 
fore the one should have equal voice with 
the other in moulding the destiny of this 
Nation. 

Believing these considerations to be so 
important as to challenge the attention of 
all patriotic citizens, and that the people 
have a right to be heard in the only au- 
thoritative manner recognized by the Con- 
stitution,we report the accompanying reso- 


With 
such ladies at his back he cannot fail to 
accomplish much during his term of office 
that will be beneficial to our city and its 
people. 
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LIFE OF OBERLIN. 





A few copies of Mrs. Josephine E. But- 
ler’s deeply interesting ‘*Life of Oberlin,” 
are for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. We will send it, postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of the price, one 
dollar,or we will send the **Life of Oberlin” 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with the name 
of anewsubscriber. A notice of the work 
will be found in the JOURNAL of May 5th. 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of you, 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying With 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once ang 
get a bottle of Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING Syayp 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. _ Its value is incaley, 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im, 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diay. 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma. 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP Pro, 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the Uniteg 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through. 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-? 





—— 


“A COWARD can be a hero ata distance; pres. 
ence of danger tests presence of mind.” Pres. 
ence of disease tests the value ot a curative. Kid. 
ney-Wort challenges this test always and every. 
where, so far as all complaints of the bowels 
liver and kidneys are concerned. It cures alj’ 
nor asks any odds. . 


Hoop's Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by druggists. 


In their thirst for knowledge professional men 
have been recently much engaged in vivisection, 
which means the cutting up of living animals, 
The practice seems brutal, even at its best. Dis. 
section, or the cutting up of the dead, has ever 
been productive of good. An autopsy often re. 
veals hidden diseases and brings out startling 
facts. Here is a case in point: “Out of more 
than 500 dissections witnessed by the renowned 
Dr. Clendenning, about one-third presented signs 
of heart disease.” As a matter of fact Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator is the only cure so far discover. 
ed for this disease. At druggists. 





HOoOoD'’s 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The eth dag of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot,and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surtace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one raw, itching 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame and 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to Wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOb’s SARSAPARIL« 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken oue bottle 1 found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more, After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
T have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed ali up, and does not run at all. Towe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that I think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly. 

JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. be Fe 


Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


can secure perma 
Lady Agents nent employment 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Cuspertere, ete. 
* Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
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-—THE MILD POWER GCURES.— 


UMPHREYS 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med.cines for the people 

















- Nervous Debility,..... ee seceseesecese 1.00 
rinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .560 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease. &c. 
(144 pages ), also Iilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic » 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. 


$6 


Maine. 


>KIDNEY-WORT | 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a 

e. Whatever the cause, however obstinate 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 
i 


°o t. 
PILES, jicit ts very at to be 


complicated with constipation. Kidney-Wort) 
streagthens the weakened parts and quickly) 


LIST PRINCIPAL NOS, CURES, PRICE. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
2. Worms, Worm lever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... .25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. -25 
S. Neuralgia, Toothache, laceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
0. Dyspepsia, DBilllous Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. Sopprossee or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
3%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ ce a 
9%. Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
1. prhooping tough, violent coughs... .50 
4. General i ebility, Physical Weakness.50 
2: ‘Kidney Disease,...........55 $60 ccecee 50 
0. 








ew York, 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland 








LIVER AND BOWELS, 
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"KIDNEY -WORT : 
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Try = poe size, Anti-Stylo- 
‘ountain Pen,$1.00 each. 
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WOMEN FOR WOMAN. 


In his great speech on the ** Affirmation 
Bill” Mr. Gladstone said: ** It does some- 
times happen that the momentary judg- 
ment, the momentary opinion,—guided by 
the instincts of the population,—is a 
safe guide.” He then proceeded to discuss 
a class of questions concerning which he 
affirmed: **We must be warned against 
taking momentary indications of public 
feeling for our guide.” ‘There are no ques- 
tions with reference to which the warning 
is more pertinent than those relating to 
the employment of women. Here, as in 
the matter that inspired Mr. Gladstone's 
eloquence, ** the leaders who are superior 
to the temptation of gathering momentary 
profit from an appeal to popular preju- 
dice, should take upon themselves the 
duty of instructing the people.” 

Prejudice has given way before the 
movement for woman's education, but pas- 
sion, prejudjce, and sophistry still combine 
to deprive her of a just equivalent for the 
very work that education qualifies her to 
perform. Public schools, high schools, 
normal schools, colleges, are multiplied 
for women; public and private funds are 
solicited for their support, elaborate argu- 
ments are framed to prove woman’s capac- 
ity equal to man’s for the development 
implied in these provisions; and still she 
is denied equal compensation for the same 
work, in the very branches of public ser- 
vice for which such training is the recog- 
nized preparation. 

The statement that woman's work in 
these capacities is less valuable than man’s 
js perpetually reiterated, but always by 
those whose profit it is to believe the as- 
sertion, and who manifest in making it an 
audacious disregard of facts. They re- 
mind us of the method of the treacherous 
Duke for the maintenance of his usurped 
power — 

‘Who having, unto truth, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie.” 

The time has come when women may do 
much to relieve each other from the unjust 
distribution of wages. They have learned 
the nature, the methods, and the eflicieney 
of combined action, the character and the 
tests of evidence, and the wisdom of using 
rather than overthrowing existing agen- 
cies. It only needs that they should direct 
this knowledge to the question at issue. 
It would not be possible in a single article 
to suggest even the various ways by which 
this may be done. The importance of 
basing all action upon an accurate first- 
hand knowledge of the facts will be ad- 
mitted. Spasmodic efforts have been made 
from time to time to collect and collate 
the facts bearing upon the employment of 
women, and much good has been accom- 
plished in particular cases or sections. 
But the inquiry should be constant and 
systematic. This point is well illustrated 
by the report which comes to us of an 
effort in Paris in the interest of working 
women. It lies a little outside of the ques- 
tion raised here, as it has to do with the 
preparation rather than with the remuney- 
ation for work, but as an example of 
modes of procedure it is significant. 

Prior to 1862, there existed no organiza- 
tion in France for aiding women to com- 
pete with men in any occupation demand- 
ing more than manual skill, although by 
the census of 1860 the number ef workwo- 
men was 111.891 against 304,920 workmen. 
In May, 1862, a society was formed in 
aris for the professional instruction of 
women. It commenced humbly, with fifty 
members subscribing twenty-five franes 
each. A school of five pupils was opened 
in charge of a teacher who is described in 
one of the early reports as *‘a woman of 
head and heart.” So rapid was its prog- 
ress that at the end of six months there 
were one hundred and ten subscribers and 
forty pupils. At the end of the first year, 
the fees being only eight frances per month, 
the school was found to be self-supporting. 
The result of this modest but intelligent 
beginning is seen to-day in an elaborate 
system of technical education,for girls 
and in hundreds of institutions in France 
organized upon the same plan as that 
which started so obscurely in 1862. The 
movement may truly be said to have be- 
come national, the Gobelins manufactory 
and the national printing-office having 
of late years been open to women who 
enter as pupils between the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, having passed a previous ex- 
amination. 

The results of the original experiment 
have not, however, been simply the multi- 
plication of schools and of scholars. From 
recent inquiries it appears that the number 
of women engaged in the various indus- 
tries in Paris is 174,437 as against 346,120 
men, or a rise since 1860 from 376 work- 
women to 504 for every 1000 workmen. 
In the manufacture of clothing and what 
are termed * Articles de Paris,” and in 
Spinning and weaving, the number of 
women employed exceeds the number of 
men. Intypography and binding the num- 
ber is nearly as great. Other industries 
which give large opportunity to women 





are, chemical works, the manufacture of 
instruments and watches, and work in 
metals. 

The industrial problem as affecting wo- 
men seems to promise better management 
in Paris than elsewhere—possibly because 
Paris more than any other city dreads the 
frenzy of starving women, possibly be- 
cause the most ideal people are also the 
most practical. One reason why women 
of superior ability in our own country are 
forced to accept low wages for intellectual] 
labor is because so few occupations have 
as yet been opened to thesex. ‘The women 
who must work are crowded into a narrow 
province, and all estimated at about the 
same dead level. A. T. S. 
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MRS. BUELL AT THE GRAND ARMY REUNION. 





The Willimantic Journal says: 


‘*President Baldwin came forward and 
said he had the pleasure of introducing 
to the veterans Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, 
widow of Lieut. Buell and daughter of 
their chaplain, Thomas G. Brown, who had 
consented to address the regiment. The 
announcement was received with hearty 
applause, as was Mrs. Buell when she 
arose to speak. Her address was a fine 
effort, and fairly captured the hearts of 
the veterans. There were few dry eyes in 
the house when she alluded in touching 
language to the desolation and the sunder- 
ing of happy ties which had come to her 
through the war. Herdescription of army 
life before the regiment went to the front 
was very interesting, and was told with in- 
imitable humor. For some forty minutes 
she held the rapt attention of her audience, 
and swayed them at will from laughter to 
tears. It was a most admirable effort, and 
one of the most prominent and in every 
way satisfactory features of the occasion.” 

Later in the day, the veterans paid Mrs. 
Buell the unique and honorable compli- 
ment of making her an honorary member 
of their association. B. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE LADY -BUG’S BALL. 


BY H. H. BASSETT. 


Skudiks Bim was a spruce young lady- 
bug who loved to toddle over his mamma’s 
back when she went after pollen, which 
she got by nibbling at the dancing gold 
anthers on Mrs. Brown's tiger lilies, on 
the sunny side of the back porch. Sku- 
diks wobbled his tiny black legs and 
whisked his wee spotted wings in high 
glee all the long summer day, with Flim- 
mery Skip, whose mamma was lily neigh- 
bor to Mrs. Bim. 

One June day, Mrs. Bim polished her 
spots till they shone, and wiggled off to a 
neighbor’s to get a receipt for pollen cakes. 
Skudiks, seeing his mamma turn the cor- 
ner of a green leaf, flew over to Flimmery 
and said, “Just come on to my house, 
Flim; my mamma is going to have com- 
pany, and she’s got lots of pollen bread 
with raspberry on it.” 

“Well, you just wait a minute, and Ill 
come,” answered Flimmery; so he soon 
bobbed his black nose into a gooseberry 
leaf with Skudiks. They played a while, 
but Flimmery said at last that one of his 
feelers ached, ** cause his mamma spanked 
him that morning with a fly’s wing.” 

Then they climbed and bounced up the 
Bim lily for a dip at the ‘tcompany fix- 
ings.” ‘They stuck their greedy noses into 
pollen pots and honey pie in Mrs. Bim’s 
cupboard, all the time bobbing up and 
down on Skudiks’s teeter-board, a dry leaf 
on the lily stalk. 

“Did you know,” mumbled Flimmery, 
with his mouth full, ‘‘that Chickey Black- 
head was a-going to have a big ball tomor- 
row night?” 

**No, is he?” said Skudiks. 

‘Yes, and let’s go.” 

“We're too little,” said Skudiks, ‘and 
they won't let us in.” 

“Well, I should smile,” said the festive 
Flimmery. “I guess we can crawl in 
somewhere.” 

“Mamma’‘ll catch us,” pleaded Skudiks. 

“No, she won’t, “cause Mr. Bumble Bee 
will fix it.” 

‘*W-e-el!” sighed Skudiks, ‘the can try.” 

The next night, Mr. Bumble Bee called 
in a big yellow collar that seemed to choke 
his fat neck. Very softly Skudiks and 
Flimmery crawled on to his back and he 
flew on his own special route, ‘ta bee-line,” 
for Cowslip Green. Captain Lightening 
Bug had called for Mr. Cricket, the fid- 
dler, who, sitting on a dandelion puff, 
struck up ‘The Honey is in the Clover,” 
on a fiddle made of a grass-blade, with a 
pine needle fora bow. All the gay bugs 
hung about Miss Airy Butterfly, whose 
brown and yellow bands were “too be- 
witching,” as young Cadet Wasp whis- 
pered, as he led her out to dance. Old 
Mr. Caterpillar caught Miss Queen Bee 
round the waist; Mr. Grasshopper took 
Miss Hornet by the feeler, and Mr. Water- 
bug, the faucet inspector, led out Miss 
Mosquito, the prima donna. Flimmery 
and Skudiks sat on Grandpa Longleg’s 
knee and watched the fun. Round and 
round, spinning, whirling, leaping, the 





little forest buccaneers danced the moon- 
light down. When they got tired, they 
sat down to a lovely supper. Such pol- 
len cakes, with honey-dew cream spread 
in between, you never did see. Then 
there were rose and violet leaves, sugared, 
pickled swamp-apple, cherry-leaf toast, 
all served up on a grape-leaf laid on a 
mushroom. Supper over, they all joined 
hands and sang,— 
“Heigh, ho! Merrily oh! 
Over the turf we gayly leap; 
Here ripples the brook’s breezy flow 
While the sons of men soundly sleep. 
“Then hurrah for a free bug's life! 
For a home in the green, sunny wood, 
The rest from the world’s dreary strife, 
The home of the bold Robin Hood!” 
Then they all whizzed home, Flimmery 
and Skudiks on Mr. Bumble Bee’s shoulder. 
Skudiks tumbled up the swaying lily 
avenues until he got to mamma’s sleepy 
wing in the bottom of her brown-spotted 
bed. 
“Ts that you, Skudiks?” 
‘Yes, mamma, and I’ve had a beautiful 
time; I mean dream,” answered Skudiks. 





‘Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 


Reading Desk and Book Holder, 





Price, $3 00. 
Adjustable! Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it, 


C.W. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


immer Music Books 


FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Yes, it is undoubtedly a good plan to take with you 
to the summer home a well selected set of music books 
for singing and for playing. 

For Singing, take: 
Y > 7’ ‘ Enlarged 
Gems of English Song. ‘fitk 

($2 boards, or $2 50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 

selection of popular songs, with accompaniment, ex- 

tant. 


Minstrel Songs, Old & New. 


($2 boards, $2 50 cloth). Best and only collection 
of the world-wide, famous Plantation, Jubilee and 
Minstrel Songs. 


ry ‘ a] 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
(2 boards, $2 50 cloth). Admirable assemblage of 
the sweetest sacred lyrics. Piano or Organ accom- 
paniment, 
For Playing, take: 
s ny) MY $2 boards, $2 50 
Musical Favorite. [0u5°"New ana 
very well chosen collection of Piano pieces of me- 
dium difficulty. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. _ } Each $2 bds, $2 50 cloth. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. \ ‘The very brightest piano 
music published. Descriptions of 30 other first- 
class collections sent on application. 


In Press and Nearly Ready: 


A Grand Book of War Songs 


For Camp Fires, and all G. A. R. meetings. Look 
out for it! 
Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-— AND-=—— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 














ENGRAVINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
&c,, &c, 

Frames wy 538 
WASHINGTON ST,, 
BOSTON. 
H. White & Co. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Edueation of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issved. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


Photogravures, 
Photographs, 
&c., &e. 

Frames 
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BROOK FARM TO CEDAR MOUN- 
TAIN: 1861-1962. 


By Genera. Georce H. Gorpon. With Four 


Maps and Four Heliotype Dlustrations, 


1 volume, 12mo, $3. 


An exceedingly interesting account of the military 
operations in Northern Virginia during the first two 
years of the Civil War, written by one of the foremost 
fighting generals of the Federal army, and presenting 
a vivid succession of pictures of the campaigns along 
the upper Potomac, Shenandoah, Rappahannock, and 
Rapidan, with a great number of anecdotes of camp, 
council, and battle-field. 


The New Guide to the Conversation 
in Portuguese and English. 


In Two Parts. By Pepro Caro.ino. First Ameri- 


can Edition, reprinted verbatim et literatim. With 


an introduction by MARK TwalIn. 


One volume, 16mo. In flexible cloth, $1; in paper 


covers, 50 cents, 


This exquisitely ludicrous book, which has already 
excited inextinguishable laughter in England, is now 
introduced to the American people in a choice little 
edition; and many will enjoy “its delicious uncon- 
scious ridiculousness and ite enchanting naiveté. The 
preliminary essay by Mark Twain gives a peculiar in- 
terest to this celebrated little pbrase-book, and will 
make it a classic of fun. 


His Second Campaign. 


The 16th volume of the favorite and popular Round- 
Robin Series of anonymous novels. 


lvol. 16mo. $1. 


“His Second Campaign” is a very charming and or- 
iginal story of a remote valley of northern Georgia, 
called ‘*The Pocket,” with its impoverished Southern 
aristocrats, Georgia ‘“‘crackers,” ex-guerilla ‘*moon- 
shiners,” and intrusive Chicago Yankees. Readers of 
“Homoselle” and “A Tallahassee Girl” need not be 
reminded of the rare merit and delightsomeness of 
the Round-Robin southern stories. 


Familiar Sketches of PHILLIPS 
EXETER ACADEMY and Sur- 
roundings. 


By Frank H. Cunninenam. 1 vol. Small quarto. 


Illustrated. $2 50, 


An clegant volume, filled with interesting reminis- 
censes and descriptions of the eminent Exeter school; 
its history, from 1785 to 1883; the Phillips family; and 
the buildings, societies, and legends of the academy. 
This work will have an especial interest for all old 
students and friends of Phillips, in view of the centen- 
nial anniversary of the academy, June 21st, 1883. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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WHOM KATIE MARRIED. 

By Amanpa M. Doveras. Price, $1 50. 
This last volume by this popular author will be 
heartily welcomed by all readers of “In Trust,” who 


will find it equal in power and interest to any of her 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanpda M. Dove tas. Price, $1 50. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE, 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, — 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, #1 50. 


AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By Water Harriman, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 

shire. Price, @2 50, 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads “the land of the sacred 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazareth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 

By Henry RuaeGves, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Island of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 

The author had peculiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Cuarves F, Tuwine. Price, $1 25. 
A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
kecn man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 
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Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted iu every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION, Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








D.LOTHROP&CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





The Baptism in Fire. 


The Privilege and Hope of the Church in all Ages 
By Caar_es Epwarp 81TH, with an Introduc- 
tory Note by Rev. Aucustus H. Strone, D. D., 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. 
$1.25. 

The Baptiem in Fire is a very superior work, strong 
hought in a masculine English style. Itis a vigorous 
discussion of the nature and results of the higher 
spiritual influence promised to Christians. Conserva- 
tive and well-balanced, a valuable contribution to re- 
ligious thought. 


Men and,Women: Their 
Structure and Function. 
By Frank D. Ctum, M. D. $2. 


In this work we have at last what has so long been 
needed—a clear, concise, comprehensive description of 
the different parts of the human system and their 
functions, not obscured by technical terms and phrases, 
and adapted to the reading of the young as well as the 
old; a hand-book, in fact, for the school, the family, or 
the general reader. “Every man and woman,” re- 
marks the author, ‘should know how to supply the 
wants and direct the powers of his or her own body, 
and yet,” he adds, “there is nothing upon which 
more ignorance and carelessness prevai!.” The author 
is a practical physician and surgeon, and the volume 
he here presents to the public may be safely accepted 
as a standard reliable work. 


Around the Ranch. 


By BELLE KELLOGG Towne. 12mo, $1 25. 


This new issue in the V. I. F. Series promises 
to become as popular as its predecessors, It is origin. 
al, fresh, and written with great naturalness and 
power; its pathos is exquisitely touching. 


*,* These books can be had of all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D, LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VIL. in “American Statesmen” series. By JoHN 
T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous part in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL, 


By O.tver WENDELL Hotmes. New and revise 
edition, uniform with the ‘Autocrat of the Brealge 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLIveER WENDELL HotMEs. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Georcs P. Laturop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2008 
volume. 


A Novel by Arntuur 8. Harpy. 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NzEw York TiMeEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE, 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists ig Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 

—— traveler just the information he needs, in the 
est form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EastLake, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of “‘Hints on Household Taste,” etc. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 








And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOSTON, 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CO-EDUCATION. 


On July 4, Oberlin College will celebrate 
its semi-centennial. It began with the 
broad principle that neither sex nor color 
should exclude from any department of 
the institution. Women and colored peo- 
ple were admitted on equal terms with 
white men. It was a great innovation, 
but the wisdom of it appeared from the very 
beginning. The conduct which disgraces 
other colleges was never known at Ober- 
lin. The men wished to command the re- 
spect of the women students, and were on 
their good behavior. The faculty and the 
citizens supported each other in keeping 
the sale of liquor out of the place, and 
they succeeded. ‘The sentiment of the 
college was against the use of tobacco. It 
was not used by the faculty, and very 
rarely by a student. With rum and tobac- 
co absent, parents felt that such a college, 
where they could send both sons and 
daughters, was the safest place. The num- 
ber of students steadily increased, until 
now it is one of the largest if not the larg- 
est college in the country. After half a 
hundred years of successful co-education, 
it invites its graduates to return and cele- 
brate the occasion, on the nation’s holiday. 

Meantime, Columbia College shuts its 
eyes, and wrapping itself in the mantle of 
the past, says ‘‘the women must go.” 

L. 8. 





~~ 
TAKING THEM AT MEAL-TIME. 





The English woman suffragists have 
wisely taken their opportunity to speak to 
working men at a time when the men were 
free to hear. They have held meetings at 
the works of the railway stations. Mrs. 
Scatcherd and Mrs. Shearer attended the 
mess-room No. 3, at the breakfast-hour, 
and addressed a numerous gathering of 
the men, who manifested the most intense 
interest in the statements made, and by 
repeated cheering testified their agreement 
with the sentiments uttered. At dinner- 
time a similar meeting was held in another 
portion of the premises of the Locomotive 
Department, when about 800 were present. 
The deputation again spoke, and urged 
the men to support the movement, which 
they promised todo. A petition in favor 
of the principle was adopted, amid great 
enthusiasm. The significance of these two 
meetings was mainly in the fact that the 
audience was composed of picked men of 
the working classes, almost all, if not the 
whole, of whom are electors of Derby. 

The working men, when they see the 
value of the ballot for women, will fall into 
line and help secure it, as indeed most men 
will also, when they see the meaning of it.’ 
They only need enlightenment. L. 8. 
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THE “CREAM” IN ENGLAND. 


The English Women’s Journal rejoices in 
the Memorial signed by one hundred and 
seven independent Liberal members of 

*arliament, setting forth that in the opin- 
ion of the memorialists no measure for the 
assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise will be satisfactory unless it con- 
tains provisions for extending the suffrage, 
without distinction of sex, to all persons 
who possess the statutory qualifications 
for the Parliamentary franchise. Sir Hugh 
Mason has forwarded this memorial to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The Journal says: 


The list of memorialists comprises the 
very cream of the Liberal party. It in- 
cludes men of all degrees of standing in 
the House, from that ever-honored veteran 
in the cause of freedom, the Right Hon. 
Charles Pelham Villiers, to the youngest 
members in the House,in the persons of the 
recently-elected representatives of Liver- 
pool and Neweastle-upon-Tyne. There are 
also appended to the Memorial the names 
of the representatives of Manchester,Leeds, 
Glasgow, Southwark, Finsbury, Chelsea, 
Marylebone, Salford, Stockport, Sunder- 
land, Bristol, Exeter, Caithness, South- 
ampton, Ipswich, Plymouth, Donegal,Gal- 
way, Dundee, Hull, and many other large 
constituencies. 

The list, large and influential as it is, by 
no means comprehends the whole of the 
Parliamentary strength of the cause. For 
obvious reasons no one connected official- 
ly with the Government could be asked to 
sign, and it was not deemed expedient to 
invite Conservative members of Parliament 
to memorialize the leader of the opposite 
party. The signatures of the memorialists 
are, therefore, exclusively those of inde- 
pendent Liberals. The number of these 
alone exceeds the total number of support- 





Mr. Courtney's resolution in the last Par- 
liamentary division that has taken place on 
the question—that of April, 1879. 

In calculating the probable strength on a 
division, we may therefore count not only 
on the votes of those who have signed the 
Memorial, but also on those of many Liber- 
als who, though they hesitated to add 
their names to so strongly-worded a docu- 
ment, pledged themselves to vote in favor 
of the proposal when it comes before Par- 
liament. We may also count on the votes 
of many members of the Government who 
are favorable to the principle, but whose 
official position precludes them from add- 
ing their names to the Memorial, as Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Faw- 
cett, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
Trevelyan, and others. Also of a consider- 
able body of supporters on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House who agree with Sir 
Stafford Northcote in holding that, when 
the question of enfranchising the county 
householders comes up for discussion, the 
case of the women should receive the same 
consideration as the others. 

While, therefore, it is impossible not to 
feel some disappointment at the continued 
postponement of the opportunity of obtain- 
ing the verdict of the present Parliament 
on the claim of women to the franchise, 
there is consolation in the knowledge that 
no ground is lost by delay, that every day 
the question ripens for solution, that time 
itself works on our side, that events con- 
tinually progress in the direction of the 
recognition of the claim of women to social 
and political rights, and that the cause of 
the political enfranchisement of women 
appears to be within measurable distance 
of « practical solution. 

It is true that delays are not real hin- 
drances. They are ripening times, and as 
necessary to the final result as any part of 
it. Therefore let us work and wait. 

L. 8. 
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THE WATERS MOVE AMONG THE M. DS. 








The Massachusetts Medical Association 
held its annual meeting in this city this 
week. Dr. Alice Bennett, of Philadelphia, 
was admitted as adelegate. ‘To the circu- 
lar sent to every member with the question 
‘*Do you favor the admission of women to 
the Society on the same terms with men?” 
1132 replies were received, of which 709 
were affirmative, 400 negative and 23 in- 
different. There were 1343 members. 
Thus it appears that a good majority. 7 to 
4, are in favor of admitting women to 
membership. ‘This is a step in advance, 
which it is pleasant to note. There was a 
still larger number who expressed them- 
selves as willing to consult with women: 
viz., 931 out of the 1077 replied favorably. 
Thus little by little and slowly all classes 
of the people are learning that men and 
women were meant to be helps for each 
other every where. L. S. 
Sa 
SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


HOLYOKE, JUNE 7, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal :— 

Mr. Bashtord has come and gone,and we 

are all pleased that we have met him. He 
spoke dence in Parsons Hall and at the 
M. E. Church, both Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings of last week, to small audien- 
ces; only thirty-one persons the first night, 
and seventy-two the second. So we did 
not meet with very flattering success. But 
Mr. Bashford was very hopeful. We more 
than doubled our audience on the second 
evening, and succeeded in planting seed 
which will grow to large proportions in 
time. Mr. Bashford is zealous in the work, 
and certainly deserves large audiences. 
At the first meeting, a unanimous vote was 
given for woman suffrage, and several 
memberships were taken for the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
At the second meeting the vote was seven- 
ty in favor and two against woman suf- 
frage. 
On the second evening F. A. Beals, Esq. 
spoke in mild opposition to the movement, 
and himself and one other voted against 
equal rights and opportunities for women, 
including suffrage. So the vote lacked 
two of being unanimous for woman suf- 
frage. The following names were taken 
for members of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association : 








©. Ac CORP oc ccccccccccccccsccccccccces $1 00 
Isabelle Corser .......sseecececeevecsess 100 
Theresa J. Corser ...seesecesecceesceecs 100 
Dr. Chas. Blodgett....... ss.ceseeeeeres 100 
Mrs. Ane BmliBeccccccccccccccccccccses 100 
Mrs. Alex. Learned.....scccssccscceeces 100 
Hannah Wild... ...scececccecescceeeeees 100 
ev. Te BP. BIMGe cccccccevoccccccce cocoe 10 
Mrs. Carrie Mann ....-..eeeeeceeccecees 100 
Miss Lucy Raddy .....+++ssececeseeeees 100 
Collections ......seeeeeseeeeees © eccccce 3 64 
Cc. 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, JUNE 8, 1883. 
In spite of three other meetings in North 
Brookfield on Thursday evening, about 
one hundred were present. After Mr. Bash- 
ford’s address,the Congregational minister 
spoke very candidly and fairly. The meet- 
ing was practically unanimous. Dr. H.C. 
Bartlett and family had made excellent 
preparation. The discussion closed about 
9 P. M., and the following names were 
taken for members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association : 


T. P. AdBOl. cccccccccccccccccccvcccces $100 
Albert Spooner. .....-ssscccecsceecccees 100 
Eleanor H. Bartlett..... cecccccccecccoos 100 
Dr. H. P. Bartlett............ eocccocces 100 
Mrs. 8. C. W. Bartlett ....-ceeesseceeees 100 
Mrs. Freeman Walker....-+.sseeeseeees 100 
Miss 8. Y. Brown .....ce-cececccceeeees 100 





ers from all sides who voted in favor of 


Marion Carpenter, Greenfield........... 100 








Miss 8. G. Stoddard ........+++e++seeees 100 
Mra. N. UH. Foster .... 0... ceecceceeecees 100 
Collection .....ccccccceccccccesecesesese 300 


The friends in North Brookfield paid all 
local expenses, and subscribed a small sur- 
plus for the cause. B. 


WeEsT BROOKFIELD, JUNE 9, 1883. 
At West Brookfield, the Methodist peo- 
ple kindly postponed their class-meeting 
for the suffrage meeting, on Friday even- 
ing. About one hundred were present. 
After Mr. Bashford’s speech, Rev. F. J. 
Hale and William B. Stone added a few 
words. The friends in West Brookfield 
paid all expenses. 8. 
SS 


AT MONTEREY. 


The Raymond excursionists of each suc- 
cessive year remember their five days’ 
stay at Monterey as one of the most de- 
lightful portions of the trip. In other 
places we saw as beautiful scenery; in 
other places we were as luxuriously lodged 
and fed; but this was the only spot where 
beauty and comfort were combined in their 
highest perfection. 

My particular party stayed in San Fran- 
cisco only long enough to recover from the 
fatigues and perils experienced in getting 
out of the Yo-Semite, and hastened on to 
Monterey, leaving the sights of San Fran- 
cisco to be *‘done” on their return. 

The old Spanish town of Monterey is 
situated on the gulf of the same name, a 
hundred and twenty-five miles south-east 
of San Francisco. The railroad ride 
through the Santa Clara valley by which 
we reach it is exceedingly lovely. On eith- 
er side of the track lie green fields, full of 
the delicious shiver of the wind in the deep 
grass. Here are rich fields of grain, with 
the golden California poppy, the esch- 
scholtzia, growing among the wheat, rival- 
ling in beauty and inutility its cousin the 
scarlet poppy of English wheat-fields. We 
pass through towns whose white houses, 
embowered and almost buried in verdure, 
give us a new conception of California 
homes. Now we come out among wide 
pastures, flat as a floor, and dotted with 
fine trees without underbrush. In eastern 
trees, as in eastern people, the frame-work 
is apt to be somewhat prominent; ‘‘the 
bones a little too much accentuated,” as 
Henry James’ Frenchman says of the 
American girl. But here the umbrageous 
domes of the live-oaks reveal a new type 
of tree, such as we have seen only in pic- 
tures,—rounded masses of foliage in which 
the boughs are invisible. Herds of black 
pigs are rooting about under them, appre- 
ciating their shade if not their beauty, and 
horses are grazing in scores over the fields, 
with innumerable colts, gallant, spirited 
little creatures whose arching necks and 
tossing manes are a pleasure to see. 

Toward evening, the shifting scene from 
the car-window assumed the aspect of a 
fairy dream. Hills strangely shaped and 
moulded by the sea in bygone ages rose 
beyond the pastures on either side, and 
took on strange colors in the sunset light. 
The hills became sand-dunes, and wild 
flowers began to color the barren ground 
like veins of many-hued jewels cropping 
out everywhere. Now we passed a field 
of amethystine mounds, sand-hummocks 
hidden in purple lupine ; then acres of wild 
mustard spread their ‘‘thriftless gold” 
right and left,and a wild vine with verbena- 
like flowers of a curious rosy-purple tint 
clasped the sand-hills far and near in a 
creeping net-work. All these colors, faint 
and fair in the fading light, swam before 
our eyes and blended into each other as we 
glided swiftly through them in the gather- 
ing dusk. 

Suddenly between the sand-hills we 
caught a glimpse of water. We strained 
our eyes. Again! yes, there could be no 
further doubt; the purple cloud-mountains 
of sunset rested on the water; there was 
the level plain of ocean, on our west! 

There was a stir in the car, and all necks 
were craned toward the western windows. 
Some of us exclaimed, some were too ex- 
cited toexclaim. For years we had dream- 
ed of the Pacific, and there it was. We 
were struck by the fact that it looked re- 
markably like the Atlantic, and we settled 
back into our seats, reflecting that we 
should have plenty of time to look at the 
Pacific at Monterey. 

The Hotel del Monte is about half a mile 
from the town. It belongs to the railroad 
company, and has its own little station. It 
was built and furnished at the cost of a 
quarter of a million, and has not yet be- 
gun to pay running expenses. But the 
Southern Pacific can well afford to keep it 
up, even in its present splendid style, and 
does so in the assurance that its natural 
attractions and nearness to San Francisco 
will make it a great seaside resort some 
day. 

The hotel is a vast building in the midst 
of beautiful grounds which cover more 
than ahundredacres. Everything indoors 
and out is well-kept, and not only hand- 
some but tasteful, which is quite another 
matter. The greater part of the grounds 
is covered with a grove of large pines and 
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live-oaks, many of them curiously twisted, 
and bearded with hoary moss. Fifty 
Chinese gardeners are kept at work here, 
and the flower-beds are a delight to the eye. 
The air is sweet with alyssum and un- 
known fragrances, and the scarlet poppy 
never looks more gorgeous than here in the 
green shadow of the live-oaks. ‘There is a 
cactus-garden.and a labyrinth. The latter is 
young and innocent as yet, the evergreens 
which are to form its walls being hardly a 
foot high; but it is bewildering enough 
even now to give promise of unlimited per- 
plexity hereafter. There are swings, and 
a tennis-court, and a _ ecroquet-ground. 
There are squares surrounded with boards 
and filled with clean sand from the beach, 
for the children. Here the little things sit 
for hours, making unconscious Kate- 
Greenaway pictures of themselves, with 
their small pails and spades and sunbon- 
nets, while they dig and burrow in the sand 
with endless satisfaction. 

In various corners of the grounds we dis- 
cover each day some new object of inter- 
est; birds of brilliant plumage in a fenced 
enclosure; a browsing mother-goat with a 
shy gray kid; and two little tame foxes, 
tied to stakesin the openair. These pretty 
creatures, with their bright eyes and sharp 
slender noses, have such a look of native 
wildness that it is a surprise to find them 
willing to eat out of one’s hand. They 
have not lost all their savage tastes. One 
of them had climbed to the top of his post 
and crouched there, the picture of Tanta- 
lus, watching with glittering eye some 
straying chickens which pecked and 
scratched about, a little beyond the reach 
of his chain. 

Inside the house are spacious parlors, 
with tables for billiards and facilities for 
indoor amusement in rainy weather. 

On the beach is a fine bath-house with 
four large swimming-tanks, filled with salt 
water of graded temperature. It was the 
prettiest.place of the kind I ever saw, with 
greenhouse plants around the edge, and a 
good-natured giant of an attendant, a sort 
of marine Hercules, on hand to give in- 
struction and prevent accidents. He 
teaches the children to swim, and gives 
them certificates when they have mastered 
the art. To me, however, swimming-tanks 
are an abomination. I wanted a bath in 
the Pacific, and “‘biled Pacific” suited me 
no better than the ‘*biled salvation” in the 
artificially-warmed Baptist tank suited 
Father Taylor. Rose-in-Bloom was also 
longing to get into the real ocean, turn her 
face westward and swim out towards 
China. We plunged into the Pacific ac- 
cordingly; the raw, pure, unadulterated 
Pacific. Rose-in-Bloom fulfilled her inten- 
tion of swimming towards,if not to, China ; 
and her beaming face, borne on the crest 
of a wave and looking like the full moon 
rising out of the sea, was a sight not soon 
to be forgotten. 

But the Pacific was cold; the chill struck 
to my marrow. It has been boasted that 
the sea at Monterey is not too cold for 
comfortable bathing even in December. 
How it may bein December this deponent, 
“not knowin’, can’t say;’? but in May it 
was cold enough to make an Arctie whale 
pall for his overcoat. 

The Raymond program includes a drive 
to Moss Beach and Cypress Point. The 
carriage rolled over fine hard roads through 
green fields and woods where wild roses 
were in blossom, and stopped afew min- 
utes to let us explore a camp-ground whose 
neat white shanties formed a straggling 
street in the midst of a breezy grove, and 
called up pleasant memories of Claremont. 
Junction and Martha’s Vineyard. 

At last we “‘smelt blue water,” and came 
out of the woods upon a broad turfy space 
overlooking the sea. The day and the 
place were glorious; the carpet of small 
golden flowers underfoot, the salt breeze, 
the magnificent plunging surf. Miles in- 
land, a chain of wooded hills formed a 
background. A succession of tall trees, 
overtopping the rest and far enough apart 
to appear in their individuality, grew 
along the ridge, and made it seem as if the 
distant hill-tops were lined with spectators, 
watching. The flowers grew down to the 
edge of the beach, and a picturesque foli- 
age-plant with gray and ruddy leaves 
blushed in rich masses along the shore. I 
climbed a pile of rocks which upheld a 
white-washed signal on the sea-verge, and 
found the crannies full of fine fleshy green 
leaves and small rosy stars blossoming 
unafraid within a few feet of the everchang- 


id ‘‘milk-white foam-roses 
From the green garden of the sea.” 

To the right lay a far-curving beach of 
creamy sand, to the left the illimitable 
Pacific. Majestic rollers came marching 
shorewurd, to shatter themselves on the 
rocks in resplendent sheets and cataracts of 
foam. The wind came singing in between 
blue sea and blue sky, from the faint blue 
mountains on the other side the hay— 

“The hollow of a sapphire in the sky, 

The paved work of a sapphire on the sea,” 
and now and then the shadow of a bird 
flitted silently across the foamy tumult at 
our feet. 





In the pools among the rocks were curi. 
ous sea-creatures— 

“Shells quaint with curve or spot or spike, 

Encrusted live things argus-eyed 

All fair alike, yet all unlike.”’ 

There were sea-anemones of surprising 
size, and a strange sea-plant like a mam. 
moth tadpole, with a head as big as a man’s 
fist and a tail eight feet long. We scatter. 
ed ourselves over the beach hunting for 
the abalona shells that abound here—huge 
gorgeous things which might line a mer. 
man’s palace, and which friends at home 
can hardly believe were picked up by our 
own hands on the shore. 

With difficulty we tear ourselves away 
from grubbing among the pools, enter the 
carriage, laden with our briny spoils, and 
drive on. We come soon to rocks covered 
with penguins, and then to other rocks 
where a number of light-colored tree- 
trunks seem to have been washed up by the 
tide. On a nearer approach, they look 
more like a herd of pigs basking in the sun, 
‘These are seals or sea-lions. A shout from 
our driver causes an immediate commotion 
among them, though they are on rocks sur- 
rounded by water and entirely out of our 
reach. At a series of halloos, they all slide 
off the rocks into the sea, where their black 
heads are seen bobbing about by dozens. 

A little further on is Cypress Point, so 
named for its grove of old trees, with flat 
green tops, moss-bearded boughs, and gray 
stems writhed and twisted in the most 
singular way—each of them 

“a vicious thing 

Knotting defiance in its crabbed twigs, 

And arguing with full fifty bitter leagues 

Of sea-winds maddening on a rocky shore.’’ 

Even the cypresses with their gaunt 
writhen trunks looked pleasant and peace- 
ful in the sunshine, with the blue bay shin- 
ing through their vistas, and a truly Italian 
sky overhead. 

In the grove lurks a solitary Chinese ped- 
ler, with sea-urchins and abalona shells for 
sale. Onthe beach below are myriads of 
small shining pebbles with which the ex- 
cursionists greedily filled their handker- 
chiefs, almost forgetting to take in the 
beauty of air and water, the curving bay, 
the rocks of Point Lobos, and the folded 
hills of Santa Lucia beyond. 

On our homeward way we passed a little 
settlement of Chinese fishing-huts. The 
abalona shell-fish is considered a dainty, it 
seems; and the Celestials dry the flesh to 
send home to China, and sell the shells to 
curiosity-loving ‘‘outside barbarians.” 

The sale of shells, abalona jewelry and 
other curiosities seems to be one of the 
chief industries of Monterey. As the ex- 
cursionists strolled through the grass- 
grown streets, paved here and there with 
whale’s vertebrae, but generally not paved 
at all, they dropped in at one and another 
of the many shell-stores, and provided 
themselves with abundant mementoes of 
their visit to Monterey. 

One of the neatest and brightest of these 
many little shell-stores was kept by a 
Mrs. Lambert, a brown-skinned, dark-eyed 
Ohio woman, with a picturesque crimson 
silk handkerchief knotted about her neck. 
The excursionists all liked her, she was so 
pleasant, frank and sensible. She is the 
wife of an old Martha’s Vineyard sea-cap- 
tain who, after many years of beating about 
the world, has cast anchor in the sleepy old 
town of Monterey, where he dispenses luin- 
ber and law to the inhabitants. He is a 
builder and lumber-merchant, with an ex- 
tensive business; is also Justice of the 
Peace, Notary Public, a Free Mason of high 
rank, president of the Good Templars, a 
member of nine secret societies and an ae- 
tive politician. His spare time (!) he de- 
votes tothe church. These factswere elicit- 
edin the course of a long conversation, dur- 
ing which the captain and I found that we 
had a number of mutual friends at the east, 
and became quite sociable. I was inter- 
ested in learning the views of a man of 
character and intelligence on the Chinese 
question, here where everybody thinks 
that Johnny ‘‘must go.” Capt. Lambert 
was no exception. He delivered himself 
as follows: ‘*Those who are now here un- 
der treaty protection should be treated 
properly, and punished, if they commit a 
crime, like any one else. No more should 
be allowed to come. Those who are here 
should be got rid of gradually, as they 
would be if no fresh importations came; 
and their places should be filled with white 
laborers, but not Irish. I would rather 
have a million Chinese than a hundred 
thousand Irish.”” This was as liberal an 
opinion as was expressed to me in Califor- 
nia. 

I heard that Capt. Lambert had been ap- 
pointed Justice of the Peace six years be- 
fore, at a time when crime was hardly ever 
punished, and the steadier portion of the 
community had begun to look about for a 
man with backbone enough to enforce the 
laws. Capt. Lambert came up to their 
hopes. He is a tall, powerful man with a 
dark, grizzled beard, and eyes that look as if 
they could flash ominously on occasion. 
The rough characters of the town soon 
learned that this was a new kind of mag- 
istrate. Now some of the old inhabitants 
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accuse him of having spoiled Monterey, 
pecause desperadoes in a high state of in- 
toxication no longer ride howling through 
the streets ; in short, there is nothing lively 
going on! 

Mrs. Lambert carries on an extensive 
trade in shells, delicate pressed sea-mosses, 
great bunches of golden-brown fan coral, 
the skins of the grebe or diver. and hide- 
ous-looking and worse-smelling ‘‘man- 
crabs.” Of the last monstrosities she has 
sent several hundred to Prof. Ward of 
Rochester, N. Y. She used to shoot her 
own birds and gather her own specimens, 
but her business has increased so much 
that she is now obliged to buy them. 
Here is at least one case where a woman 
carries on a successful business apart from 
her husband, without causing a shadow of 
domestic discord. 

Monterey has a history, which it would 
be interesting to enter into if space and 
time permitted. Fremont’s flag-pole is 
still shown, and one of his cannon, point- 
ing its muzzle harmlessly toward heaven 
near an old earth-work, in the midst of a 
great field of waving grain. 

The town is built chiefly of adobe—long, 
low buildings, whitewashed or plastered 
with stucco, and some of them boasting 
of delicious rose-gardens. ‘There are a 
afew more pretentious dwellings; one in 
particular I remember, standing a little 
apart from the rest in patrician seclusion ; 
a white house of two or three stories, with 
a balcony running around each, and so 
screened with foreign trees and climbing 
roses that it looked the very place for ser- 
enades, midnight mysteries, romance and 
murder. 

The Catholie Church is well worth visit- 
ing. Rose-in-Bloom and I started out one 
day to find it, on a road ankle-deep in dust, 
past ill-smelling stagnant ponds, and be- 
tween steep banks where gray lizards 
basked in the sun and ground-squirrels 
popped their heads out of their holes to 
look at us. 

It is a pretty church, with an exterior of 
yellow stucco and 2 dilapidated figure of 
the Virgin over the door, with the date 
1794. We walked up a path paved with 
whale’s vertebre to the door, through a 
green church-yard fragrant with blossom- 
ing eucalyptus trees. Inside we turned 
over the prayer-books, all printed in Span- 
ish; admired the natural flowers with 
which altar and shrines were profusely 
decorated; studied the Virgin assisting at 
the crucifixion with clasped hands and a 
handkerchief edged with real lace, and 
laughed over the inscription ona contri- 
bution-box, which read literally as fol- 
lows: **To pay the annual taxes! that no- 
where in the world among barbarous or 
civilized nations but in California the State 
Legislature in 1867 imposed on the House 
of God!” Finally we climbed a narrow 
worn stair, and found ourselves in the bel- 
fry among three bells green with mould. 
The belfry looks off on one side toward the 
pestilential ponds, on the other toward the 
fresh blue sea. Some of the pictures in 
the church are rather unusually good, and 
the priest's house is a little bower of flow- 
ers and vines, with an arch of whale’s 
jawbones over the gate, and a barn roofed 
with large red tiles like half-flower-pots. 

A. S. B. 
ante 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Oberlin College is to have a building for 
its Conservatory of Music, the gift of Dr. 
Lucien C. Warren, of New York. 

Class Day at Harvard occurs on Friday, 
22d inst. Commencement Day falls on 
the last Wednesday of this month. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann has been elected 
an Honorary Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford. 

Women are employed in the Bank of 
France to the number of 160, and in the 
Credit Foncier to a large extent, the high- 
est salaries being $800 a year. 

Mrs. L. May Wheeler held 9. series of 
meetings in Wayne County, Indiana, last 
week, and will go to Minnesota for the 
summer about the middle of June. 

The Dixie Agricultural and Mechanical 
Asseciation of Wadesboro’, N. C., is labor- 
ing to build up the agricultural and me- 
chanical industries of the South. Success 
to its efforts! 

The late Mary M. Maltby, of New Hav- 
en, has bequeathed $15,000 to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society; also a part 
of her estate to the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. 


The sister of Sir John Franklin, who 
used the greater part of her fortune on the 
expeditions which went in search of that 
explorer in the Arctic regions, Mrs. Cray- 
croft, has lately died, at the age of ninety, 
in Dorking. 

The prize for the best essay from the 
literary class of the Vanderbilt University 
was awarded to Miss Mary 8. Conwell, a 
grand-daughter of the late Bishop Soule. 
She was successful against a class of 121 
male students, which is a feather in the 
young lady’s bonnet not put there by amil- 
liner.—Inter-Ocean. 





The National Educational Assembly, 
which is to meet at Ocean Grove, N. J., in 
August, has some live questions before it: 
“National Aid to Common Schools,” **The 
Negro in America,” ‘*The Mormon Ques- 
tion,” and the “Indian Question.” 

The New York Medical Society has 
adopted the new code of medical ethics, 
which grants to the physicians, by its code, 
entire freedom in the matter of consulta- 
tion. It is delightful to find this little 
grain of common-sense. 

At the rate at which things are going, it 
will soon be necessary to add to section 3 
of article 2 of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which prescribes the qualifica- 
tions of Senators, the words, ‘“‘and be a 
divorced man.”—New York World. 

The Boston Pilot does not like Mrs. 
Leonard’s mention of the fact that ‘*nearly 
every inmate of Tewksbury is of foreign 
birth and parentage,—largely Irish,” and 
other allusions to the Irish in the course 
of her report. 

The July Century will contain four let- 
ters by Emerson, dating from the years 
immediately following his departure from 
college. It is said they throw much light 
on his early views, and on his admiration 
of Walter Scott’s novels. 

At the meeting of the council, June 13, 
Governor Butler nominated Anne B. Rich- 
ardson, of Lowell, as trustee of the State 
primary and reform schools (a reappoint- 
ment); and Mrs. Mary Crafts, of Boston, 
as trustee of the Bridgewater workhouse, 
vice Mrs. James T. Fields declined. 

The Boston Globe showed not only its 
enterprise, but its good judgment of what 
the public are interested in, when it made 
haste to put in its Sunday issue the excel- 
lent speech on the rights of women, deliv- 
ered by Wendell Phillips Stafford, of the 
Boston University Law School, at the 
commencement last week. 

The Linn County and Marshall County 
Conventions of the W. C. T. U. of Iowa, 
have each adopted strong suffrage resolu- 
tions. At the last-named place Miss Matilda 
Hindman gave an address on ‘The Fran- 
chise of Women,”’ which was full of facts 
and statistics. It was listened to with 
great attention. 

The sea-moss gatherers, who annually 
make Rockport, Mass., their headquarters 
for gathering and preparing sea-moss for 
cooking purposes, have put in an appear- 
ance once more, and are to be seen daily 
plying their business either in gathering 
the article from the rocks at low tide, or in 
spreading and bleaching the same upon the 
beach. 

The Barnstable District Medical Society 
is the only one in the State which opposes 
the admission of women to membership in 
the Massachusetts Medical Society on equal 
terms with men. Barnstable County gave 
a unanimous vote for woman suffrage in 
the Legislature last winter. The Society 
does not fairly represent the liberality and 
intelligence of the county. 

‘Those who are talking of the Brooklyn 
bridge as the most wonderful work of the 
kind in the world should remember that 
China has a bridge at Langang, over an 
arm of the China Sea, some five miles 








long (the Brooklyn bridge is hardly a 


mile), with 300 arches; over the pillar of 
each arch reclines a lion 21 feet long, made 
of one block of marble. The roadway is 
70 feet wide. 


Thirteen Town Councils in Scotland 
have already followed the lead of the 
Convention of Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs by adopting petitions in favor of 
the extension of the franchise to duly 
qualified women, namely, Aberdeen, Ding- 
wall, Torres, Dumfries, Inverness, Gala- 
shiels, Edinburg, Paisley, St. Andrews, 
Peebles, Helensburg, Dunfermline, and 
Dundee. 

The celebration to commemorate the ser- 
vices of John Bright as representative in 
Parliament for Birmingham for over a 
quarter of a century, was begun Monday. 
A procession of delegates from various 
liberal societies, a mile and a half in length, 
passed in review before Mr. Bright and 
saluted him. One of the chief features of 
Monday’s celebration was the presentation 
of a gold medal to Mr. Bright. 


A mother’s love was exemplified at Nor- 
wich, N. Y., on Thursday. The Grand 
Jury found an indictment against a Dr. 
Jayne for administering poison with in- 
tent to kill or injure his mother, and was 
required to find bail in $1000 to appear 
for trial. His mother, a feeble old lady 
of 74, appeared in court and became surety 
in the required amount. The son for 
whom she thus manifested her devoted af- 
fection is intemperate. 


The meeting of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association is to be the last of 
the season, and it is expected to equal in 
interest those which have preceded it. The 
social tea is always an attractive feature 
of these occasions, and the discussion fol- 
lowing the essay on the theme, ‘‘Prepar- 
ing for the Ballot,” is open to all persons 
present.— Providence Journal. 


There is one man to whom the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts will naturally turn 
to restore the party prestige and the tra- 
ditional character of the chief magistracy, 
and that manis Thomas Talbot.— Fall Riv- 
er News. 

In the Indianapolis Sentinel the state- 
ment was made that George W. Julian in- 
troduced the Sixteenth Amendment on the 
15th of March, 1869. This is true; but he 
had before introduced it on the 8th of 
December, 1868, in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress. In the next Congress he changed 
the form of the amendment so as to make 
it follow exactly that of the Fifteenth, and 
in this form it will undoubtedly prevail, 
when the boom gets ripe for universal 
suffrage. 

Our women say if they are allowed to 
vote, the people will never again have to 
pay a bill for champagne, whiskey and 
cigars at a president’s funeral or a York- 
town celebration. We believe every word 
of this, but doubt the propriety of the 
ladies letting it out before they get the 
ballot. It will alarm the lords of creation 
to learn that women intend to put a taboo 
on their carousing, drinking and smoking 
at Government expense on such occasions, 
and they will not think it expedient to 
give you the ballot.— The Morning. 

The 47th annual meeting of the New 
England Moral Reform Society was held 
in Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street, re- 
cently. Mrs. Nathan Drake presided, and 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J.C. Eastman; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. Nathaniel Drake, Mrs. Dr. Reuben 
Greene, of Boston, and eleven others from 
different parts of New England; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss M. F. Ball; Re 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Charles D. White ; 
Auditor, Mrs. George F. Carter. The 
treasurer’s report showed that the expen- 
ditures for the past year were $5813.16, 
and the amount of receipts $5943.16. 

The Continent has offered three prizes— 
of $50, $40, and $25—for the best speci- 
mens of wood engraving from the members 
of the classes in engraving in the Philadel- 
phia School of Design for Women. The 
awards will be made shortly, and some of 
the engravings submitted will appear in 
“an early issue of the magazine, in connec- 
tion with a paper by John Sartain, the 
eminent engraver, on ‘‘Engraving as an 
Occupation for Young Women.” The 
great advance in this art, and the increased 
demand for a superior grade of work, have 
opened an interesting, useful, and lucra- 
tive career to young women of taste and 
skill, which may be followed at their homes, 
and the rewards of which, in reputation 
and emolument, render it a most attrac- 
tive calling. ‘The Philadelphia School of 
Design has done excellent work in this de- 
partment. 

Illinois recently has had an illustration 
of the principle of woman's rights, of a 
novel and somewhat startling character. 
On Monday of last week, at the Rosehill 
mine, where a strike has been in progress, 
300 wives and daughters of the striking 
miners appeared at the works, armed with 
clubs, and threatened to strip and drive 
through the town any man who should 
try to enter the mine. Some of the miners 
who were intending to resume work found 
themselves unable to face such opposition, 
and the sheriffs were affected in the same 
way. The women set a guard over the 
mine and marched seven miles to Reinecke, 
and stopped the work there, shutting up 
the proprietor, and refusing to disperse 
until the militia was called out. There is 
a chance for a certain class of women to 
argue from these facts the propriety of 
enlisting women in the army. 

The Iowa papers give notice of the re- 
tirement of J. C. Strong from the presi- 
dency of that solid, pioneer financial insti- 
tution, the Winneshiek County Bank, Mrs. 
H. S. Weiser succeeding him as president. 
Charles Weiser, son of Mrs. Weiser, goes 
in as assistant book-keeper. The Winne- 
shiek County Bank (Mrs. H. 8. Weiser & 
Co.) is the oldest bank in the State that 
has had a continuous existence under the 
same name. It was established in 1855 by 
‘the late Horace 8. Weiser and Thomas J. 
Filbert, who died some years before him, 
Mr. Weiser becoming sole proprietor. 
Since the latter’s death it has been contin- 
ued by Mrs. Weiser, and Strong and Wil- 
liams, administrators of the estate, and it 
is gratifying to know that it will continue 
with such experienced hands in its promi- 
nent positions. Mrs. Weiser, in assuming 
the presidency, takes a large responsibili- 
ty, but one for which she is well qualified. 
We published an item the other day in re- 

ard to a lady in Marion taking the posi- 
tion of cashier of a bank, vacated by the 
death of her husband, which was said to 
be the only case of the kind in Lowa. 
That case is now paralleled, if not even 
greater responsibility assumed, in that 
of the new president of the Winnesheik 
County Bank, Mrs. H. S. Weiser. May it 
continue, as it doubtless will, its course 
of uninterrupted prosperity, until the time 
when the son shall be able, by growing 
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We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
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Mention this paper. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfi 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that 
had + care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided, 

1e purpose of correcting this evil, the BAC K-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRAC 
urpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
en of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have see 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
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Marlboro Building 


395 WASHINGTON ST, 
CONTINUATION OF THE 


Great Mark Down 


—ON— 


Boys’ & Children’s 
Clothing. 


Later & Creater Bargains 


All Our Fine Grade Suits Cut Down. 
$00 Children's All-Wool Suits, 


Only $5. 


Every Suit of them made to sell at from 
$7 50 to 89. 


400 Children’s Fine-Grade Suits, 


Only $6. 


Made up to sell at from $8 to $10. 


300 Children’s Extra Quality Suits, 
Only $7 50. 


We could not replace many of these Suits 
less than 88, $9, 10, first cost. 


Over 500 Boys’ School Suits, 


$4, $5, $6. 


Every Suit worth 50 per cent. more, 


250 Boys’ Blue Flannel Suits, 


Indigo Color, and warranted to stand 
hard wear. 


$5. 


1500 Children’s Blue, Green and Gray 


Flannel Sailor Suits, 
$3 50, $5, $6 and $8. 


1000 Lawn Tennis & Bicycle Waists, 


$1, $1 25, $150, $2 and $2 5O. 


B. W. CURRIER & CO. 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 











NON-EXPLOSIVE. 


vs 


OIL STOVE. 


There are 13 Important and Specific reasons 
why the A. & W. is “Safest and Best.” Send for 
them, and our unique and handsome catalogue. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G. COMPANY, 


45 Summer Street, Boston, 


LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 














experience, to assume the father’s place. 


CARPETS 


— 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


5000 yards Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 


10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





Ladies’ Bathing Suits, 


We invite the early attention of Ladies to an impor- 
tation of Paris-made Bathing Suits, with the 
new designs of this season. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of _— Hangings, 

Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 

ae for one-third less than any other Store in 
ston. 


T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMRBOIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 
yrones attention. MISS T. A. DAY, 

o. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
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prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


A MOTHER'S POWER. 





BY DELL FRANCES PUTNAM. 





Mothers, ye that toil unceasing, 

More with head and heart than hand, 
Seeking daily for new wisdom 

Safe to guide your little band,— 


I would fain bring you a message 
That could cheer and help you too; 

But my words seem weak and useless 
For a cause so grand and true. 


If at night your heart is heavy 
With its load of petty cares, 
Do not mourn the day as wasted ; 
Buds may blossom unawares. 


Though the children seem to heed not 
Your wise counsels and commands, 

Good seed sown will some day ripen; 
Guide them on with loving hands. 


Often when they seem so careless, 
Thinking only of their play, 

In their hearts they feel repentance 
For the faults of yesterday. 


Their yoting eyes see very keenly, 
And their faith in you is strong; 
Let them see ’tis love that chastens; 

“Rule by patience,” says the song. 


Oft the days are one long battle 

To keep peace and do the right, 
But the strife is all forgotten 

When the daylight fades from sight. 


Then, with little hands close folded, 
Or with head on mother’s breast, 

Tired voice murmurs ‘Now I lay me”— 
But the angels know the rest. 

Mothers, do ye know your power? * 
Strength is yours; then still endure, 

For the hand that rocks the cradle 
Rules the world and keeps it pure. 


oo 
THE PATH THROUGH THE CORN. 





BY DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 





Wavy and bright in the summer air, 
Like a pleasant sea when the wind blows fair, 
And its roughest breath has scarcely curled 
The green highway to a distant world,— 
Soft whispers passing from shore to shore, 
As from hearts content, yet desiring more— 
Who feels forlorn, 
Wandering thus down the path through the corn? 


A short space since, and the dead leaves lay 
Mouldering under the hedgerow gray; 
Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird, 
O’er the desolate field was ever heard; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 
Blushed rose-red in the red sun-glow; 
Till, one blest morn, 
Shot up into life the young green corn. 


Small and feeble, slender and pale, 

It bent its head to the winter gale, 

Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer, 

Hardly believing spring was near; 

Saw chestnuts bud out and campions blow, 

And daisies mimic the vanished snow 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the corn. 


The corn, the corn, the beautiful corn, 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn; 

First, scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then, just in reach of a child’s wee hand; 

Then growing, growing, tall, brave and strong, 

With the voice of new harvests in its song; 
While in fond scorn 

The lark out-carols the whispering corn. 


A strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 

How, when, and wherefore, we cannot say, 

No more than of our life-paths we know 

Whither they lead us, why we go; 

Or whether our eyes shall ever see 

The wheat in the ear or the fruit on the tree; 
Yet, who’s forlorn? 

He who watered the furrows can ripen the corn. 





For the Woman's Journal. 
ONLY A VOICE. 


GENTIAN WARE, 


Miss Seymour came down the steps of 
the beautiful little church of St. Stephen, 
oppressed with a sense of weariness—less 
bodily than mental. Choir rehearsal was 
just over, and to speak the truth, one part 
only, that of the organist, Miss Seymour, 
had been done well. 

“Tf they would only read the chants, or 
have simple Gregorians, sung by the con- 
gregation, the service would not be quite 
murdered,” she sighed impatiently. But 
no! the great lady of the parish who had 
built the church, and who therefore fan- 
cied mistakenly that she owned it, dictated 
that the choir should be a quartette; soa 
quartette if was, namely: a thin-voiced, 
self-conscious soprano, a nasal but com- 
placent tenor, uncertain both in voice and 
in attendance, and an alto and bass whose 
faults were less conspicuous than the oth- 
ers’, from having less chance to display 
them. 

On reaching home, Miss Seymour found 
a letter from a distant cousin, Frank Meri- 
vale, whom she had not seen for several 
years. Pleasant memories arose at sight 
of the letter. In happier days she had 
thought but little about Frank, but in this 
chilly substitute for a home, the boarding- 
house that tolerated her and Aunt Marga- 
ret so long as they could pay their way, the 
image of Frank came up very cheeringly. 

“Dear Edith,”’—read the letter,—‘‘the 
opera season is virtually over, and most of 
our stars have withdrawn; but our mana- 
ger is going to bring what is left of our 
troupe to ‘Trenton for two nights next 
week. Operas, Rigoletto and Mignon. We 
have a new tenor who is a fine fellow and 
a great friend of mine—Cyril Irving. If 

ou and Aunt Margaret can manage to be 
in town over Thursday and Friday, I will 
escort you to both operas with a great 
deal of pleasure. 

Hoping to see you soon, I remain 

Your affectionate cousin, FRANK.” 


BY 
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“Just like him, kind, but not a superflu- 
ous word,” mused Edith. ‘He will be too 
busy to see us much,—better so. How 
funny to think of Frank actually belong- 
ing to an opera company! Though, qs he 
is only the treasurer, he need not resemble 
astage hero greatly. Heis a great deal 
nicer as he is,” she concluded hotly, as if 
she was contradicted by some one. 

“Yes, I will go over to Trenton with 
you,” Aunt Margaret said in her colorless 
way when the letter was shown to her; 
‘but do not expect me to go to the opera 
with you.” Whereat Edith reproached 
herself for suffering so little regret at the 
good lady’s determination. 

It was no use to expect sympathy. 
and Aunt Margaret would each of them 
do any kind office that lay in her pow- 
er for the other, but common language 
they had not save for the merest externals. 
So they lived together in a double solitude. 

For the next few days, Edith moved in 
a dream; anticipation and imagination, 
spirits that oftenest wait upon those who 
have few other gay friends, accompanied 
her every hour. 

By Thursday morning, apprehension 
supplanted anticipation. Something must 
happen.—what? Would the manager de- 
cide upon another route? Would the prin- 
cipal artists fall out of temper and refuse 
to sing? Would Aunt Margaret fall sick, 
or the train run off the track? 

No! Thursday afternoon the train glid- 
ed smoothly into Trenton depot, and there 
was Frank’s honest face erect above the 
crowd, brightening at the sight of her; his 
eager greeting, his helpful arm for Aunt 
Margaret, his hand for their shawls and 
satchels, his parting assurance at the hotel- 
room door that he should call for Edith at 
half-past seven. 

“Be sure and rest until then, cousin, so 
that you can enjoy the evening,” he said, 
with a solicitous glance. ‘I think you are 
a little too pale.” 

“As if you could remember my usual 
color!” she exclaimed, laughingly. ‘Chen, 
after he was gone, she regretted the coquet- 
ry of her expression. She busied herself 
after tea in making Aunt Margaret com- 
fortable for the evening; arrm.nged her 
cap, stirred up the fire, bought her the 
evening papers and the Daily Graphic. 
Failing eyes like to take in the story of 
the day in pictures. 

Precisely at half-past seven came Frank’s 


She 


ring. Ile entered, heralded by sweet 
odors. “I brought you some loose flow- 


ers to fix yourself with,” said tall Frank, 
laying open a thin paper of Marechal Neil 
and Jaqueminot buds, violets and sweet 
alyssum. 

*O Frank! these are too beautiful! And 
I always did love this delicate spicy 
thing,” holding up a great white cluster of 
the alyssum. 

*] remember,” said Frank quietly, and 
went over to talk with Aunt Margaret, 
while Edith completed her usually irksome 
task of toilet-making in the little adjoining 
room. 

‘There is more interest in dressing one’s 
poor ‘corporatior when somebody else 
cares how you look,” thought Edith, try- 
ing a Jaqueminot rose and a Marechal Neil 
bud at her throat, and deciding finally 
upon a bud of each in a thicket of alyssum 
and violets. ‘*‘Auntie, you must fix the 
rest inthe sweetest of bouquets, in this ugly 
little vase,” said Edith, coming out in her 
garnet opera hat and her unusual bloom, 
bringing a china barrel from the hotel 
mantle-piece up to the table where her 
aunt sat talking to Frank. 

“Thank you, dear; these will be better 
to me than the opera would be; people 
singing out their miseries and delights!" 


And now one of the two magic nights 
was over, and Edith reluctantly confessed 
to herself a little disappointment at the 
opera which she’ had just heard for the 
first time. But why? Can anything be 
more ‘intense’ than that last act of Rigo- 
letto? Ushered in by the mocking, fascina- 
ting La donna e mobile that seems the 
laugh of a soul too sunken in sensuous 
ease to know that it is lost; then the mag- 
nificent quartette in which all the passions 
war in the soul and yet blend in the music 
so wondrously ; and through all, the wail- 
ing violins and the ominous notes of the 
lower instruments heightening one’s sense 
of sorrow and despair! Nevertheless, the 
opera as an entirety is unsatisfactory, and 
the secret of this Edith was trying to solve 
as she turned over the score next morning, 
in the one good music store boasted by the 
town. So absorbing did she find the mys- 
tery that she never looked up until her 
Cousin Frank bad spoken her name twice. 
“Edith! if you are quite awake now— 
good-morning! Miss Seymour, allow me 
to present my friend Mr. Irving.” 

The new-comer was a slight figure, 
under the average height, but so perfectly 
proportioned that he seemed the finished 
flower of a different race, a sort of Faerie 
Knight, rather than an undersized mortal. 
Golden-brown hair, the kind of gray eye 
that shoots a level glance from under level 





brows, nose and mouth harmonious with 





the slender and symmetric form, com- 
pleted the picture—‘a sight for sair een.” 

*You have been trying to find out why 
Rigoletto is so unsatisfactory,” he said, 
glancing at the book after they had ex- 
changed greetings. “It is too bad; if 
Verdi could only keep upon the heights he 
sometimes gains, no composer could sur- 
pass him.’ 

Ilow did he know what she was think- 
ing? Here was some one with intuitions 
as quick as good Aunt Margaret’s were 
slow. In the confusion of this new, de- 
lightful sensation, she forgot to use the 
chief beauty of her face, her eyes, as any 
ordinary girl would have done. She was 
thinking of Cyril Irving instead of Edith 
Seymour. 

“Still,” she said after a moment, raising 
her still-surprised brown eyes, ‘‘those rare 
heights of Verdi give me more pleasure 
than do the even perfections of other com- 
posers. I fear I am not cultivated enough 
to appreciate German music.” 

Here Frank broke in, saying, ‘Irving 
has to sing Wilhelm to-night and he must 
not talk another word now.” ‘Then, with 
good-bys, Frank resolutely marched his 
friend off. But the two musicians had 
learned much of each other’s musical ideas 
in a few words and in a few moments. 

How Friday night surpassed Thursday ! 
A subtile enchantment girt little, sorrow- 
ful Mignon and coquettish Philina and 
even the chorus, all because of the incom- 
parable Wilhelm. Here was the voice 
Edith had longed to hear all her life! So 
entirely the chords of her soul responded, 
that it seemed she must have learned its 
cadences before. But never onearth! No 
—rather 
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“Where the spirit notes come sighing 

From worlds beneath the blue Elysian sky ; 
Breathe of repose, the pure, the bright, the undy- 

ing. 

The voice, in its wonderful liquid sweet- 
ness, had the fine strength of a bird’s free 
wing—not the frequently rude force of the 
tenore Its crowning charm was 
in a certain pathetic quality which is the 
rare attribute of a few tenor voices. With 
this tone, Sims Reeves still unseals the 
fountains of our tears; without it, the ten- 
or may be strong, resonant, grand; may 
reach the high C easily, yet never reach 
our hearts ‘¢ all. 


rohusto, 


Wilhelm’s song, Ah! non credea, called 
forth a rapturous encore; a moment later, 
the curtain fell, and he went to the box 
where Edith sat in solitary state, the dig- 
nitaries for whom the box was partially 
reserved having been detained. Edith wel- 
comed the tenor quietly, but with a hom- 
age which he felt was rendered not to his 
manly fascinations but to his genius only. 
The gay world was close beside them, but 
the curtains screened these two from its 
gaze; and its light murmurs only increased 
their delightful sense of isolation. 

“Do you like the opera?’ Irving asked 
modestly, but with the peculiar level 
glance that had haunted Edith since yes- 
terday. 

‘Like it?” she repeated, ‘‘to tell what 
one thinks of music like that, one should 
be able to sing one’s satisfaction,” let- 
ting fall her gaze beneath the eager ques- 
tion of his. Presently she asked, ‘I am 
sure you sing church musie well; do you 
like to sing it?” 

‘Better than any other kind, although 
I am not particularly religious ;—unless, 
perhaps, my religion takes that form. I 
know I feel that more than any other mu- 
sic,” he added with an upward glance, fit 
for Guido’s St. Sebastian. He completed 
the unworldly effect by saying, as he bent 
near in his Viennese student’s dress, ‘*The 
happiest hours of my life were those when 
I sang in the little country choir at home.” 

“Shall you stay here over Sunday?” 
asked Edith. 

“Can I see you—hear you play in your 
church, if I do?’ 

“If it were not asking you too much,” 
murmured Edith, ‘tit would so delight— 
the people of our little church to hear you 
sing.” 

‘The pleasure will be mine,” said Irving 
earnestly. ‘*But—the curtain rises”—sigh- 
ing—‘we will arrange about the musie to- 
morrow. ee 


Adieu! 

‘*What will he think of our choir? Why 
did I ask him? However, it is too late 
now, and really I am not responsible for 
them.” ‘These were the thoughts flutter- 
ing on the surface of Edith’s mind. Be- 
low there was a great calm. ‘Time did not 
exist for her beyond ‘‘to-morrow” and Sun- 
day. 

The next day Frank and Mr. Irving eall- 
ed to take Aunt Margaret and Edith to 
drive. During the hour they planned the 
music for Sunday. Edith of course, in- 
cluded Frank in the Sunday’s invitation. 
He declined with cool thanks, on the ab- 
surd score of business. Edith scarcely no- 
ticed this, for all she had owed so much of 
the past two days’ pleasure to Frank. So 
blind is waking love to all claims but its 
own! 

Sunday found the uncertain tenor in his 
place, prepared to resign his office pro 
tem. though a trifle sulkily. The rest of 





the choir greeted the famous tenor cordial- 
ly, and the service began. It advanced 
with the immemorial dignity that no ren- 
dering can quite destroy, as on all other 
Sundays, to the middle of the Te Deum. 
Then began the little instrumental flour- 
ish that preludes a tenor or soprano solo— 
a sort of courier clearing the way. It 
sounded now before the mystic, familiar 
sentences, ‘*When thou tookest upon Thee 
to deliver man, Thou didst humble Thyself 
to be born of a virgin. When Thou hadst 
overcome the sharpness of death, Thou 
didst open the kingdom of Heaven to all 
believers.” 

O glorious words! Hymnof the church 
of all ages! So freighted with meaning 
that any singing but the best rather mars 
than enhances their beauty! ‘To-day the 
tender mystery of the first phrase and the 
succeeding burst of triumph seemed to ac- 
quire new depth of meaning. 

Mr. Irving had asked Edith to select the 
offertory, being curious to test her discrim- 
ination further. She asked him to sing 
the tenor aria from St. Paul's, **Be thou 
faithful.” Like a clarion, more clear than 
loud, the words rang out, and then his 
softening voice fairly caressed the phrase, 
“Be not afraid; my help is nigh,” and 
again the final **Be thou faithful unto 
death” sounded like a call that might 
nerve a soul to martyrdom, if need were. 

As they came out of church, the day had 
ripened into one of those rare days of early 
spring that are full of the presage of sum- 
mer, and are as much more enchanting 
than actual summer as every promise is 
than its fulfilment. Its penetrating beauty 
supplanted speech, save occasional har- 
monious murmurs. As they stepped into 
the shadow of the boarding-house, Edith 
dreaded Mr. Irving’s going into the dull 
and dowdy dining-room. But the warm 
day permitted a window to be open near 
the end of the table where the Seymours 
sat with their guest, and the blue sky with 
its drifting, pearly clouds, and a couple of 
bluebirds building in an old stone jug on 
the woodbine-covered shed, seemed to 
come nearer than the rest of the room. 

‘Do you prefer a quartette to a surpliced 
choir of boys?” Irving was asking the 
elder Miss Seymour. Edith felt nervous 
at the opening of conversation between the 
two, for she knew by little shrewd signs 
that her aunt thought Mr. Irving ‘“‘tri- 
fling’—as Shakespeare and our Southern 
people use the word ;—and she was afraid 
he would think Aunt Margaret’s notions 
crude. 

‘+1 don’t like either,” said Miss Seymour, 
blankly. ‘I like congregational singing.” 

Irving could not control a lightning- 
quick contraction of his level brows, but 
there was no curl of his polite lip as he re- 
marked, ‘There is something very impres- 
sive in mere volume of sound.” Here a 
mischievous child splashed a goblet-full of 
water out of their window. ‘That,’ illus- 
trated Irving, *‘is not a majestic noise; yet 
multiply it sufficiently, and it is Niagara.” 
Edith felt grateful enough to have kissed 
him in sheer gratitude, for so dignifying 
Aunt Margaret's view. 

After they left the dining-room, ‘*Would 
Miss Edith be willing to show him some of 
the famous beauties of the town,if her aunt 
would kindly excuse her for a while?” 

“Certainly! Edith, show Mr. Irving’ 
Aaron Burr’s tomb in the cemetery, and 
the Edwards tomb and”— Aunt Margaret 
forbore to name the third lion of the town, 
x beautiful tree-arched walk that was 
spoiled for Edith by the mawkish title, 
**Lovers’ Lane.” 

All Princeton seemed beautiful and in- 
teresting that Sunday afternoon. ‘They 
talked of music, and then of Italy, where 
Irving had studied. ‘There is no use in 
my going into raptures over a land that 
has all been described as finely as language 
san do it,” said the singer, **but there is no 
place but it! I remember standing one 
sunset by the little church of ** Domine quo 
vadis?” on the Appian way, and looking to- 
ward Rome, when a sense of her immen- 
sity and imperialism in every way seemed 
to overpower me. But of course some- 
body else has said the same thing a great 
deal better.” 

“Has he?” laughed Edith, reassuringly. 
“T remembered Hawthorne's saying, ‘The 
very ghosts of that massive and stately 
epoch have so much density that the actual 
people of to-day seem the thinner of the 
two, and stand more ghost-like by the 
arches and columns.’ ” 

“J heard one thing at Rome that the 
stateliest of its old ghosts might have been 
glad to hear; something you would have 
especially appreciated. It was Verdi's 

tequiem Mass; he himself conducted. I 
thought it then the grandest thing I had 
ever heard; perhaps it would not moveme 
so under less favorable circumstances. I 
met the composer once; he professed to 
admire my voice and style. I don’t know 
why he should. 

“Ts that genuine?” asked Edith, glanc- 
ing slyly; ‘“‘it is almost too modest.” 

‘*T do mean it!” he replied earnestly. “I 
know too much of music not to know how 
little I have achieved.” 





The golden moments slipped past. The 
talk even of semi-lovers has a eharm that 
is lost in the faithfullest transcription, 
but for them it gilds the simplest speech, 
Irving must leave on the seven o’cloc, 
train. They returned home to tea, and the 
last swift hour counted for nothing. Ay 
approaching train shakes the ground be 
fore we see it; we feel its unquiet presence 
long before it arrives. ‘The last farewel] 
was said, but first permission to write to 
Edith was solicited. Irving waved hig 
hand in a graceful parting salute, and the 
next thing Edith knew clearly, she wag 
walking to church alone in the moonlight 
and wishing she need not hear the choir 
sing that night. That was all that she felt 
at first—a sense of discord in all sounds 
and of monotony inall sights. 

But now imagine this girl, who, left an 
orphan at twelve, had had for seven years 
only the memory of a fond father and 
mother, and Aunt Margaret’s passionlesg 
society, for her chief companions! True, 
she might have had the best society the 
little dull town afforded, but something in 
Edith’s manner was construed as pride, 
though it was not that unlovely vice. Its 
semblance, however, repelled the lads and 
lasses, and their parents too. 

The days went on and on. Edith gave 
her lessons through the week and played 
her organ on Sundays. Nothing occurred 
to break the memory of the bright short 
past, nothing to break the dream of the 
future into which the delicious, flitting 
sense of comradeship and of a soul that 
understood one had expanded. Nothing 
broke the monotony—not even a white ob- 
long of a letter waiting for one upon the 
mantle-piece. Why had Irving solicited 
so earnestly the privilege of correspond. 
ing, just as the train rumbled into the 
depot, if he meant to take no advantage of 
it? . 

But one hot midsummer afternoon, she 
came home and there, glimmering in the 
dark under a vase of roses, was a letter, 
The writing was strange; the post-mark, 
New York: 

“Dear Miss Seymour :—At last I permit 
myself the p:ivilege of writing to you.” 
(*Why at last?’ wondered Edith.) “I 
have often thought of you during these 
long, dusty summer days, and have been 
glad to imagine you enjoying the coolness 
of that detightful lane where we took our 
last walk on a never-to-be-forgotten day. 
Doubtless some worthier companion has 
long since driven my very recollection 
from your thoughts. Next week IL sail 
again for Italy to complete my studies. 
May I not hope your good wishes will ac- 
company me thither? 

Yours sincerely, CYRIL IRVING.” 

What an unsatisfactory form of a letter! 
And yet, what was there to complain of in 
it? ‘*Yours sincerely,” repeated Edith, 
shivering in the hot, close parlor. She 
walked to the window and flung back the 
blinds. It must be they that made it so 
difficult for her to breathe. 


And Frank? Irving’s evanescent yet 
warm admiration had aroused Frank’s lat- 
ent jealousy. He had been too busy to 
think much of love, but he had always 
meant to marry Edith—when he had time. 
And though one of the most modest of 
men, he had enough masculine presump- 
tion to require Edith, even though unask- 
ed, to remain true to him. He visited the 
Seymours in August. He had determined 
to find out whether Edith loved him, but 
something about her warned him not to 
ask. He could not help talking to Edith 
of Cyril. ‘He is a strange compound,” 
Frank said one afternoon as they walked 
down ‘the lane.” “I used to think he 
cared for me, but he has given me up. I 
believe, with him, every emotion loses it- 
self in music. Nothing seems to be a real- 
ity to him except his ambition. To that, 
I believe he would sacrifice everything, as 
he sacrificed Eva Dale’s happiness.” He 
studied Edith’s face keenly as he spoke, 
but it betrayed no more than would a fine 
waxen mask. 

**Who is Eva Dale?” she asked, yawning 
languidly. 

‘Only one of Irving’s many conquests,” 
drawled Frank, catching her tone, a little 
bitterly. ‘tA girl in ‘the little country 
choir’ to which he refers so romantically.” 
Frank paused, but Edith would ask noth- 
ing. ‘‘He was engaged to her, or ought 
to have been, from the letters he used to 
write to her. I have seen her replies too; 
a good little all-believing thing she must 
have been. When she did not hear from 
him for weeks, she thought he must be 
sick, and she came down to New York, and 
went straight to his room, to see.” 

‘*And was he?” demanded Edith, forget- 
ting everything but her interest in this 
story, so unlike yet like her own. 

“Oh yes, very! Sick of her! He was 
awfully bored in his polished way by her 
coming. So he was by her dying, a week 
after she returned home.” 

Edith started. “I thought you liked 
him,” she said, reproachfully; ‘‘you are 
not speaking of him as if you did.” 

“T did like him,” said Frank, with the 
gentleness that disarms reproach. ‘‘I wish 
he were all that he seems. He is not a bad 
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fellow,as the world counts badness—other- 
wise I would not have introduced him to 
you. But if he can create an ideal of him- 
self in a woman’s imagination and make 
her fall in love with it, that yields him a 
sensation piquant and amusing.” 

Frank flicked off a bit of thistle-down 
impatiently with his cane. Edith strove 
desperately and vainly for a suitable re- 
mark. Frank respected her silence gently ; 
talked of pleasant things without requir- 
jing a response. As the twilight fell, he 
too grew silent. ‘Why,’ he asked him- 
self, ‘‘could she not love a man who would 
cherish her, as the lonely little flower 
should be cherished, instead of wearing out 
her heart for the shadow of a shade?” 

At the door, a sudden, wild impulse 
came on Edith to fling her arms around 
Frank and weep and tell him all her heart. 
But she coldly bade him good-night, and 
went upstairs, very stately and erect. She 
shut the door of her own small room very 
softly, and still held herself erect. Why 
should she believe Frank’s words? Be- 
eause he was not a man idly to belittle 
even his worst foe. Edith knew that well. 
Spite of her steeling herself against those 
words, they penetrated her heart—her in- 
telligence. ‘They tarnished the memory of 
his silveriest singing; they dulled the edge 
of his fine criticisms. 

“So,” she said at last, steadying herself 
by the dark window-frame, ‘I have not 
been in love with a man at all—not even 
with a man who does not care for me. I 

ave been pining for a voice—for an echo! 
Oh! 
“I am shamed through all my nature to have 
loved so slight a thing.” 
After all, what have I to blame him for? 
He never said he loved me.” She had not 
even the poor tonic of blaming him. 
“] will tear it from my bosom thoughemy heart 
be at the root,”’ 
is the resolve of every brave heart in such 
a case. 
“Slowly her sense undazzled.” 

The old fable of the sirens is true. Once 
get past their singing, sail fast away, and 
their song dies out from the ear and from 
the heart. Whither shall our music-lover 
sail? Toward looking after Aunt Margar- 
et’s comfort: writing to lonely Frank; 
visiting the little fresh-caught outlaws of 
the Sunday-school; remembering the over- 
worked, consumptive chambermaid; con- 
quering new fields in musie and in other 
forms of knowledge. 

“Ancient founts of inspiration well through all 
my fancy yet,” 
rings the noblest love-song of the century. 
It will bear frequent quoting. By the next 
summer, Edith and Aunt Margaret, who 
had begun by uniting in charities, found 
they had many more interests in common. 
And when Frank came with a beating 


heart next August to ask his question, he* 


was not warned off. ‘True regard stands 
the test of marriage better than does love 
based on illusion; so let us hope our two 
young jiancés will be happy, even though 
each heart may keep one little corner 
always screened even from the other. 

A WORD FROM OHIO. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: . 

Your paper always comes like an in- 
spiration. When I read of the good work 
that is being done by women in the various 
fields of labor, it is to me an incentive to 
greater effort. 

Our responsibilities are greater than 
our brother’s; for every success achieved 
by us is a demonstration of the ability of 
women and another step toward the ballot. 
Many women are deluded by the idea that 
the polls are too corrupt a place for them to 
approach. Was there ever a more absurd 
idea than that our form of government 
should be founded on a system of degrada- 
tion, and that progress should be sought 
by means of corrupting influences ? 

I think that these ideas have resulted 
from the tendency of human nature to look 
at the evil instead of the good. What can 
be a nobler duty or a higher privilege than 
the expression of preference for the prin- 
ciples and measures that will elevate man- 
kind and advance civilization? Some one 
has said,—‘*That folded piece of paper 
which you place in the ballot-box may be- 
come a tongue of justice, a voice of order, 
a force of imperial power, securing rights, 
abolishing abuses, and erecting new insti- 
tutions of truth and love; it is the exercise 
of great power for good or evil, the medi- 
um by which reforms are accomplished, 
the great organic nerve that incorporates 
you with the life and welfare of your 
country.” 

And so it is. We women have the credit 
of working well and earnestly in the Tem- 
perance cause, but we are bound hand and 
foot as it were, and cannot do that “which 
is the medium by which reforms are accom- 
plished.” As long as the temperance ques- 
tion is a political issue, is it not far better 
and more womanly for us to vote than to 
spend our time, talents, and energies in 
trying to persuade others to do it for us? 
For my part, I had far rather vote than do 
electioneering. ‘The W. C.'T. U.’s are do- 
ing a grand work in our State, and some of 


the most efficient workers are suffragists. 
There is a suffrage plank in the platform 
of the Prohibition Party; and so I think 
that when the woman suffrage question 
comes fairly before the people we shall get 
a hearty response. But what we want to 
do now is to agitate the subject, and bring 
it in its true light before the people,and dis- 
perse wrong ideas in regard to “strong- 
minded females” and the ‘shrieking sister- 
hood.” Let it be thoroughly understood 
that we are working in the spirit of true 
philanthropy, and that we are greatly in 
earnest as regards human rights and hu- 
man duties, and we shall succeed. For this 
is not so much a question of woman’s rights 
as of woman’s duties. To perform the 
duties of citizenship is an obligation more 
than a privilege; it is a token of allegiance 
to and interest in the Commonwealth. So 
we are banded together for the purpose of 
demanding the right to do our duty and to 
serve our country, as those born and nur- 
tured beneath her stars and stripes and 
loyal to her best interests. As women we 
are deprived of our just rights and dues 
when we are taxed without representation, 
we are wronged by being subject to laws 
not submitted to our approval, and we are 
wounded and humiliated by being thrust 
aside from the duties and honors of Amer- 
ican citizenship. We wish no partiality 
shown us because we are women, neither 
do we wish to come as beggars asking for 
that which is unwillingly or patronizingly 
given. But we wish tostand firmly to our 
duties, and show men that they have been 
mistaken in their denial of this right to 
their sisters, mothers and wives; that they 
have forgotten the self-evident fact that 
one human being has not the right to fix 
the limits of another’s usefulness or work 
in the world’s vineyard. 

Why should we not have the discipline 
of deciding on questions of public policy, 
our views broadened by the consideration 
of national issues, our judgments strength- 
ened by diseussions of questions of public 
welfare, and patriotism kindled by sym- 
pathy with the national life? It sweetens 
and deepens human nature to care for the 
great human family, as in the home; sure- 
ly it will not make a woman less wise, less 
tender, or less virtuous to have a thought- 
ful care for the family of humanity. It 
seems to me that a woman would indeed 
be shallow and weak who did not care to 
follow the interests of son or daughter be- 
yond the threshold, who was not interested 
in the influences that would lift them up 
or drag them down, and who did not wish 
to use her influence in the making of the 
laws to shield them in the coming strife. 

Now meu have always been the pioneers, 
and in most cases have made the paths 
smooth for us, but I claim that it is weak 
and selfish for any woman to stand back 
and expect and want them to doitall. We 
want to do what we can in the battle 
against sin and crime, and if the ballot is 
one way of making the world better, sure- 
ly we should not to be prevented from using 
it. To do good and be good is the sum 
total of human happiness, and in no way 
can we accomplish more good than in the 
selection of good rulers and in the admin- 
istration of good laws. 

Women of Ohio !—don‘t you see that there 
is need of our help and influence in poli- 
tics as in any of the other relations of life? 
Do you think it will make you less capable 
of rearing your children to become good 
citizens if you vote and take an interest in 
the world they are to enter? Don’t you 
want to lift your voice and cast your bal- 
lot against those dens of death that are 
open in our most frequented streets to 
draw your sons and daughters down to 
ruin? Don’t you want to see woman per- 
mitted todo what she can? Don't you want 
the home protected by laws that shall make 
more sacred the marriage vows? Then 
come and give your aid and influence to our 
Association and help us to make our con- 
vention a success. Always let us remem- 
ber that **Whatever a woman can do, that 
by divine ordination she ought to do, that 
by human allowance she should be privi- 
leged to do, and that by the force of des- 
tiny in the course of time she will do.” 

KATE I. KELSEY. 

Cleveland, O., June 8, 1883. 
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MORE WORK IN IOWA. 


, OtTTUMWA, IA., MAy 28, 1883. 

The first open meeting of the Wapello 
Co. W. 8S. A. was held at the Main St. M. 
E. Church, Saturday evening, the 28th ult. 
The use of the church was tendered the 
Association free of charge. There was a 
good attendance of ladies and gentlemen 
in about equal numbers. Meeting was 
opened by a brief general review of the 
objections to woman suffrage, by the pres- 
ident, Mrs. M. A. Peck, followed by the 
reading of an extract from John Stuart 
Mill, and so well delivered was it, that had 
the author not been known, we should 
have thought it the inspired thought of 
the reader, Mrs. M. E. Emerson. 

A short address by Rev. Mr. Wing on 
the physical unfitness of woman to “‘wield” 





the ballot; and other anthropological 
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reasons for said unfitness (highly humor- 
ous) were suitably interspersed with mu- 
sic. The meeting closed by signing the 
Constitution and petitions. Four ladies 
and four gentlemen signed the Constitu- 
tion, making a total membership of thirty- 
two. 

tegular meetings will succeed hereafter 
on the first Monday in each month. A 
committee are at work now preparing for 
another social to come before the next 
regular meeting in June, at which time we 
hope to be able to have a lecture from 
some speaker from abroad. With much 
hope for the success of our society in per- 
forming its duty, and with perfect confi- 
dence in the ultimate success of the cause, 
J remain, yours for suffrage, 

HELEN LOTSPEICH. 


eS 
OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 





The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston: . 

BOOKS. 
Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimké Weld.... 50 








Domestic Problems, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. $1 00 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe ..... orccee covcesccccococs eseceee 25 100 
Moral Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M. D..... eoccccceccece coeee 50 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill 25 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, * 
by Wm. I. Bowditch....ccccceeceeeees 10 
Taxation of Women, by Wm. I. Bowditch 10 
Suffrage for Women, by John Stuart Mill $2.00 
Equal Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm, ] bony 100 
DUPtIS coccccccccccccce eeccccccccccs eocce Sete 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. | °"" ae 
Higginson ..... eocccccccecoce eeescececce canal 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming..... 75 et 
Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization | oe 100 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform...... } P* . t 
Woman Suffrage in the U. 8. Senate...... se i? 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach?.. ae, 
LEAFLETS. 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. 
FT. We Bashbord cccccccccccccccccsccce 
2. A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr....ccceeeeceees eves 
3. Independence Day for Women, by 
Judges Warren and Wallace........++ Leaflet 
4. The Nonsense of It, by ‘I. Wentworth cr pess ° 
Higginson ......++0+- eeeees eootecoeces r 100 
5. Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered aad 
by HL. B. Blackwell.......ee0+0. eoccce 
6-7. Woman Suffrage Essential to a True 
Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar.. 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming; Thirteen 
Years’ Experience ....cccccesccceceees 





The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No. 2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, or 
fifteen cents per hundred, postpaid, by 
mail. Our friends are invited to call at 
the office and examine these publications. 
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HUMOROUE. 





** Sam,” said an old colored man down at 
the post-office to another old codger, **what 
is de meanin’ of versa versay” * It means 
tother from which,” answered Sam, with 
great dignity. ‘I dunno,” said the first 
one, “1 think it means upside down.” 
** No,” retorted his friend, **I’se dona suah 
it means hind side defoah.” A third old fel- 
low came by just then and they appealed 
the question tohim. ‘I cannot desplain 
pezactly,” he said, ‘*so to meet wid your 
compredehension, but wiser wersa am a 
propriation from de Latin, and means wuss 
and wuss and mo’ of it. [member stumblin’ 
ober it at college. It am a hard word to 
pernounce.” He ambled along with his 
buck saw, and the two who had referre d to 
him looked after him with respect and 
admiration, wondering that ‘*one small 
head could earry all he knew.’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

Sheridan once succeeded admirably in 
entrapping a noisy member who was in the 
habit of interrupting every speaker with 
cries of ** Hear! hear!” Richard Brinsley 
took an opportunity to allude to a well- 
known political character of the time, 
whom he represented as a person who 
wished to play the rogue, but had only 
sense enough to play the fool. ‘* Where,” 
exclaimed Sheridan, in continuation, and 
with great emphasis—*twhere shall we find 
a more foolish knaye or a more knavish 
fool than this?” 

‘* Hear! hear!” was instantly bellowed 
from the accustomed bench. 

The wicked wit bowed, and thanked the 
gentleman for his ready reply to the ques- 
tion, and sat down amid convulsions of 
jaughter from all but their unfortunate 
gubject. 





Sothern gave a dinner party one evening 
to about a dozen men. One of the guests, 
whom we will call Thompson, was late. 
They had just sat down to their soup, when 
a loud ring announced the arrival of the 
late Mr. ‘Thompson. Sothern hastily ex- 
claimed : 

‘** Let us all get under the table. Fancy 
Thompson's surprise when he beholds a 
long table devoid of guests.” 

Sothern’s love of practical joking was 
well known, so that the company were not 
astonished at the proposition, and in a 
couple of seconds every man was concealed 
from view beneath the table. Sothern 
made a half dive, then resumed his place 
at the head of the table. Thompson en- 
tered, stared, and exclaimed, ** Hallo! 
where are all the fellows?” 

Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious 
fashion, and in melancholy tones replied, 
**T can’t explain it, my dear fellow, but the 
moment they heard your name they all got 
under the table.” 

The expression on the faces of the hoaxed 
guests, as they slowly emerged, one by one, 
from their concealment, can be better imag- 
ined than described. 





perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co. Portland, Me. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM. 


The “Life and Letters of Lydia Maria 
Child,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Go., which was offered as a premium for 
new subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
has brought us scores of subscribers, and 
the heartiest thanks for the book. No 
premium we have ever offered has been so 
highly appreciated. We give it to every- 
one who sends us $2.50 for a new yearly 
subscriber. The value of the book is $1.50. 
L. 8. 





HvuMor IN THE StTOMACH.—Much of the distress 
and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic diar- 
rheea and other causes is occasioned by humor in 
the stomach. Several cases,with all the character- 
istics of these complaints, have been cured by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Other cures effected by 
this medicine are so wonderful that the simplest 
tatement of them affords the best proof that its 
combines rare curative agents and when once 
used secures the confidence of the people. 
Expticit directions for every use are given 
with the Diamond Dyes. For dyeing mosses, 
grasses, eSgs, ivory, hair, &c. 











And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Meart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. “raves’ Ieart Regulator mects the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts pre mptlye 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart, (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a eure re medy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great resultas 
AStaRTLING Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Grave’ Meart Regulator is a specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases, 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleepleseness, 
Dr. Graves? Iecart Regu'atur has no equal, 
F. E. Incas, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. ff. 
[Sold by all Leading Druggists. 









>KIDNEY- WORT : 
IS A SURE CURE 


| 

| for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
} earrenuee: rN 
| 





It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. | 

M | 5 If you are suffering from 

a aria. malaria, have the chills, 
are bilious, dyspeptic, or constipated, Kidney- 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 

In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 

4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $I. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 
OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 














MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Woman 
and Cu1LDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 

lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. T 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electrie- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUM ATIC PLASTERS 
which she has sold the past three years speak fo; 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTI 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which ew 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, Xc., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted, 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main beer no 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term — 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This collegeis 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225,if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 














Intemperanece, 
Murdock Liquid Food: 


Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
give my testimony as to the efficacy of your Liquid 
Food. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful oppearense, 
and her strength bas increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
Sour food her appetite for cooked food improved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Yours, most truly, 
REV. T. 8. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 








New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and baving 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Foood 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite ; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, as I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Iam yours truly, 
I. CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 
Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 

is medicinal. 
Very truly yours, 
T. C. LELAND. 


From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 
New York, Jan. 10, 1883. ) 
209 West 48th Street. | 
From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food bas accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 





MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 








$72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Copy 
Outfit free. Address Taux & Co., Augusta, 


A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continucs 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll LI.) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday ,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Sa Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 














NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding 


ose enoe OM 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





Are you out’ Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 


WRITING 
PAPER | ty ot Foreigt and American papers 
Oo. ee (ee oe ee ee 


POUND ackage weighing ten pounds could 
r sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 


WARD & GAY 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


At the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, held in Wesleyan 
Hall, Boston, Saturday, June 2, 1883, Miss 
Abby W. May presented the report for 
the Committee on Work. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


A review of the history of the Commit- 
tee on Work for the past winter shows 
that a wide variety of topics has been pre- 
sented, touching the limits of our field in 
several most important directions. We 
reached the highest point within our range 
at the first meeting of the season, when 
our President, Mrs. Howe, spoke of the 
Power of Religion in the Daily Life. From 
that point it was, of course, a descent to 
any other practical question; but we 
would fain believe that a hold has been 
kept on the thread of that first discourse 
in all the discussions that have followed. 
I think it but simple truth to say, that 
whatever may be the subject discussed on 
these Work Committee afternoons, the 
higher relations of the question are always 

en into account. Certainly it ought to 
be so, since in that way power, beauty, 
value, may be found in the smallest, the 
most unimportant thing, if it have any 
as worth. And unless we do seek to 
find these higher relations, or if indeed 
our subject has no such, it is quite safe to 
say that it is not worthy of our serious 
thought. The true value of every least 
finite thing only appears when it can be 
shown to be a link in the great chain 
that leads to and from the infinite. ‘Let 
us live as immortals,” said Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, in one of his most practical 
sermons. In that grand injunction he gave 
perhaps the only clew to safety in stem- 
ming the tides and currents of our dis- 
tracting modern life. I commend to you 
his word as a guide in all future discus- 
sions of your Work Committee afternoons. 
**Live as immortals.” High thoughts and 
true practice will be the natural result of 
thus keeping before us the vital relation 
of the practical and the ideal. 

We have given you two papers on sub- 
ects connected with political economy. 

e first was by Mr. Edward Atkinson, on 
the Direction of Progress in the Nine- 
teenth Century; the second by Miss M. 
A. Hardaker, on Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. 

Two afternoons have been given to more 
urely personal questions. One to the 
*revention of Disease, by Dr. Sarah A. 
Devoll, of Portland; the other to Scientific 
Occupations for Women, by ‘iiss Mary M. 
Whitney, of Vassar College. 

On one afternoon, Mrs. Diaz gave us a 
aper upon Educational and Industrial Un- 
ons for Women, which, seenin the light 
of their present achievement and Mrs. 
Diaz’s hopes for their future, promise im- 
portant help to women in finding new 
openings for service, and more thorough 
training for the performance of what 
comes to their minds and hands to do. It 
is to be hoped that the women of the fu- 
ture, whether rich or poor, will all be 
working-women in the true sense. For 
this, they must help each other to high 
ideals and a broad basis of education. 

Even the practical Work Committee must 
have its bit of poetry now and then; and 
this year General Walker gave it to us in a 
charming ‘‘bouquet of facts’”—as he called 
it—in reference to women and their work, 
from the last United States census. We 
found a live interest in every figure and 
every fact, and the wish was expressed 
that we might have them all in print. Let 
me say in passing, that there is reason to 
expect the gratification of that wish. 

Such, friends, has been the programme 
for this fifteenth successive year. We 
think you, who have been present and 
have assisted in carrying it out, will think 
it a good one, and will join with us in an 
expression of thanks to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have presented to us the vari- 
ous subjects. In behalf of the committee, 
I would thank all of you who have shared 
in the discussions, for the help you have 
given. I confess we wish there were more 
of you to beso thanked. Our subjects are 
always of a nature to appeal to the inter- 
est of thoughtful women. Our discus- 
sions will never reach their highest value 
until more speakers join in them, bringing 
varied modes of thought and many differ- 
ing experiences to bear, in making up a 
somewhat complete whole. Whatever 
may be the value of the other departments 
of activity in our Club, the practical ques- 
tions must always form one of its im- 
portant foundation-stones. Try to confide 
the shaping of it to wise and skilful 
hands; but do not forget that their best 
efforts can be but partial. Upon you, 

yourselves, must always rest the responsi- 
ility of testing the foundation, and of 
building upon it broadly and well. 

For the Commiftee on Work. 

ABBY W. May, Chairman. 

June 2, 1883. 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 





We live in the midst of a renaissance of 
china-mania. Where is she that hath not 
painted a plaque or atile? that hath not 
her prejudices regarding the comparative 
merits of old blue china and Majolica, or 
of the beautiful and the quaint in fictile art? 

But in such ardors we have not equalled 
the dames of the last century, who cher- 
ished, perhaps, their cabinets of old china 
with a devotion the more single as their 
other opportunities were less. Of sucha 
lady’s temper it was praise enough to say, 
with Pope, that she was 

“Mistress of herself, though china fall.” 

Sometimes, nowadays, when we take a 

peep longingly into the china-shop win- 


dow (as Elia used to do in the days of his |: 


poverty), we espy some pug-dog the.size 
of life, some great green frog, or other 
monstrosity, and we wonder for whom 
these possess attractions. But the fair 


ladies of the eighteenth century had their 
china “monsters.” Real heathen images 
they were, and dreadful dragons, with 
something of the imaginative in their gro- 
tesque and dreamy suggestions of the mys- 
terious Eastern lands whence they came. 
Dear were they to the happy possessor, to 
whose symmetrical and softly blooming 
face they lent, perchance, an added grace 
by contrast. 

But even we, the woman suffragists, 
supposed, it may be, in our barren enthusi- 
asm to forego all these gentle feminine 
crazes—we have our pet monsters, too. 

Alas, most of our monsters are truly 
dreadful shades ; they share all the terrors 
of the unknown; they ‘“‘shape have none 
distinguishable ;” they are anonymous. 
(How I used to wonder what that meant, 
when I was a little girl; now, I know!) 

But afew, we have in real form and 
shape. We prize these for their rarity, 
and sometimes for the fineness of their 
porcelain, for their nice coloring and gild- 
ing. Perhaps the warmth of life gradually 
steals over the cold image. We may yet, 
like Beauty in the mythie story, prize these 
mis-shapen ones for their chivalric purity, 
and say with her, *“The poor monster; his 
heart is kind!” Perhaps they may even 
change their monstrous shape, cast off the 
sorcerer’s spell, ang appear in the guise of 
the true prince. But Beauty yielded 
neither to fear nor bribe; she was loyal to 
the truth. And so must be the woman 
suffragists. 

Nor can we let our monsters be abused 
by misrepresentation. When T. W. IL. 
selects Messrs. Parkman and Wasson, and 
levels at them the false charge of consisten- 
cy, we must to the rescue! Consistency has, 
it is true, been called a jewel, but is it not 
Emerson who has shown that it is not of 
the first water among jewels? and what 
better authority is needed by Boston or 
Cambridge scholars? But, be it jewel or 
paste, these gentlemen, in their capacity 
of anti-woman suffragists, have no reason 
to wear it. Because the doctrine of uni- 
versal suffrage includes women, does the 
doctrine of limited suffrage necessarily ex- 
clude women? Certainly not, unless the 
limit drawn is the line of division between 
the sexes, which does not coincide with 
the line of division between knowledge 
and ignorance. Whatever other limit is 
adopted, many reasons may be alleged 
for the inclusion of women. One can 
only be a consistent opponent of woman 
suffrage by opposing all suffrage based on 
any human qualities or qualifications ex- 
cepting those peculiar to the masculine 
sex. A. A.C. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





My TriviaL Lire AND MIsFortTUNES. A gos- 
sip with no plot in particular, by a plain wo- 


man. Part I, Spinsterhood; Part 2, Meum 
and Tuum. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1883. Two volumes. Each 50 cts. 


This is what its name imports, a sharp 
surface sketch of social events, manners 
and usages. The incidents are mostly, as the 
title imports, ‘trivial, the coloring hard, 
the characters commonplace, the satire 
pungent and sometimes ill-natured. There 
is much wit and a strong vein of cynical 
common-sense running through the acidu- 
lous pages. In the second volume, there 
is a good deal of real pathos and feeling. 
But the story is often painful and always 
sad. Every gleam of sunshine proves il- 
lusive, and the book leaves the reader with 
a bad taste in his mouth. It seems to be 
written by a disappointed woman, and its 
moral is ** Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” 
Yet it is bright and lively, and contains 
much worldly wisdom, and is therefore 
instructive. H. B. B. 


A series of representa- 
12 vols, in 
New 


Torics or THE TIMEs. 
tlve essays on questions of the day. 
cloth $6, in paper $2.50. Single 50 cfs. 
York. Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 


The first volume of this series is called 
“Social Problems.” It is edited by Titus 
Munson Coan, and is composed of eight 
essays, viz., World Crowding, by Rob- 
ert Griffin, President of the London Statis- 
tical Society; Europe in Straits, from 
Blackwood’s Magazine; Secret Societies in 
France, by Jehan de Paris; Home Rule, 
Socialism and Secession, by J. Woulfe 
Flanagan; A Democrat on the coming 
Democracy, by Henry Labouchére, M. P.; 
A Politician in Trouble about his Soul. by 
Auberon Herbert; The European Terror, 
by Emile de Lavelay ; The Nationalization 
of the Land, Edinburgh Review. 

This is a collection of interesting and 
able articles recently published in Great 
Britain and France upon politico-econom- 
ical questions of vital import. They are 
remarkable both for their subjects and for 
their treatment. Every one who wishes 
to understand the new and untried condi- 
tions which are shaping the modern world, 
should procure this volume and carefully 
study its contents. The social problems 
are so vast, so startling, so inexorable, 
that their mere statement reads like a reve- 
lation. In so brief a notice we cannot do 
more than emphasize the importance of 
the topics, which must be considered, and 
press for a solution. H. B. B. 
S1iicut AlLMENTS; Their Causes, Nature and 

Treatment. By Lionel S. Beale, M. D.,F.R.S. 

Philadelphia, Blakiston, Sons & Co. 2nd edi- 

tion. 1882. 75 cents. 

This paper-covered octavo of 276 pages 





is a series of lectures to young physicians 





on the variety of slight ailments to which 
people are liable, and which yield readily 
to simple remedies. The author is an 
English physician of celebrity, professor 
of the practice of medicine at King’s Col- 
lege, London. The style is simple, the 
advice sagacious, the remedies suggested 
usually such as have been approved. ‘The 
importance of air, exercise, diet and gen- 
eral habits, rather than of specifics, is in- 
culeated. The advice and suggestions 
would seem very valuable, and we could 
wish that the book could be read by all 
medical students and youthful practition- 
ers. But it seems better adapted in some 
respects to the constitutions, temperaments 
and habits of English than to those of 
American patients. ‘The eulogy of al- 
coholic preparations and the grave repro- 
bation of the theory of total abstinence 
seem behind the age in America. 

As a book for popular reading, we think 
its chief value will consist in its remarks 
on the need of regular habits, and especial- 
ly on the evils of constipation. It also 
calls attention to the fact that while 
“among civilized nations a_ perfectly 
healthy individual seems to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule,” and while *“‘few 
of those who take a very active part in the 
work of the world know what it is to en- 
joy uninterrupted health,” yet that most 
of these slight derangements yield readily 
to simple remedies, or fall away without 
any. ‘‘Unquestionably,” he says, ‘not a 
few suffer because they are ignorant of the 
oe way of managing themselves, or 

ecause they give way to habits of self-in- 
dulgence as regards the quantity and char- 
acter of their food and drink.” Quackery 
is sharply criticised as follows: ‘*The art 
of looking wise and saying nothing seems 
to be the secret of success.” ‘Sometimes 
it would appear that some extraordinary 
vulgarity of view on the part of the fortu- 
nate doctor has been set down as indicating 
originality of mind or unusual genius.” 

If the general readers of this treatise will 
use the wise discretion of observing its 
hygienic precepts, and letting its specific 
prescriptions severely alone, great good 
will result. We must not forget that 
these lectures are meant for physicians, 
not patients. The intention is to show 
why physicians should devote attention to 
the study of those slight departures from 
the normal state, the import of which may 
be either strangely exaggerated or hardly 
noticed by the patient. The principles 
upon which many slight ailments should 
be treated are the same on which more 
marked developments of disease are man- 
aged. But if reading the book should set 
people to reflecting upon every slight ail- 
ment and dosing themselves to relieve it,— 
we should share the horror with which a 
friend once refused to read a medical 
work on indigestion :—‘*Why,” said he, “if 
I should read that book, I should have no 
stomach left for anything.” H. B. B. 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES; or, Ran- 
dom Sketches of various subjects, penned 
from different stand-points in the Empire; by 
Henry Ruggles, late U. S. Consul at the island 
of Malta and Barcelona, Spain. Boston. Lee & 
Shepard. New York, Charles T. Dillingham. 
1883. 296 pages,-octavo. $2.50. 


This handsome, instructive, entertaining 
book is a lively description of Germany, 
as it appears to an intelligent American 
traveller. It does ample justice to the in- 
dustry, frugality and perseverance of the 
people; to their love of music and art, and 
their extraordinary passion for beer. His 
startling description of the student-duels 
at Gottingen, of which he was an eye-wit- 
ness, is worth the price of the book, and 
shows that the brutalities of our Irish pu- 
gilists are paralleled by the cruel usages 
of the German Universities. Full justice 
is done to those qualities in which the Ger- 
mans are superior to ourselves. ‘‘As a 
rule,” he says, ‘they are the most honest 
people in the world. Petty thieving or 
petty crimes of any kind among the ser- 
vants or among the lower orders of socie- 
ty are of rare occurrence. Defalcations by 
bank officials of money institutions are 
seldom heard of. If the money or securi- 
ties of a bank disappear through the spec- 
ulative proclivities of a dishonest official, 
there is no evadiug the full penalties of the 


law. Wealth and respectability are of no 
avail. Judges or juries cannot be bribed.” 


Yet the dark side is also shown. ‘Its 
enormous standing army of half a million 
men is a curse to the country, a millstone 
about its neck, which absorbs the talent of 
the country and the flower of its youth. 
It demoralizes the dignity of labor, and 
produces a military aristocracy that shuns 
labor and ignores all trades and professions 
and those engaged in them. But the 
blackest picture of all to an American in 
Germany, the one that has the darkest 
background, is the degradation of women, 
especially of the lower classes. To see 
these poor creatures, many of them fee- 
ble and tottering with old age, working 
and toiling in the fields like bond-slaves, 
from sunrise to sunset, shovelling, hoe- 
ing and digging, supplying the places 
of work-horses or mulesin dragging heavy 
loads through the streets and over the 
country roads, bending beneath enormous 
burdens on their heads and shoulders,— 
is it a wonder that Americans cannot wit- 
ness a degradation that is in such contrast 
to the way women are treated in America, 
without exclaiming, ‘Can this be a civi- 
lized country, and can this be the nine- 
teenth century? * 

Yet the serious vein of our author, who 
gives us facts and figures and interesting 
information, is enlivened by genuine hu- 
mor. Mr. Ruggles’ descriptions of a fire, 
a horse-race, an American student’s fracas 
in a beer-garden, &c., &c., are worthy of 
Artemas Ward. The book concludes with 
a chapter on the great beet-sugar industry 
of France and Germany, which he thinks 
should be established in Massachusetts. 
We agree with him. But the success of 
this industry in Europe is largely due to 
the half-paid labor of women, which our 
author deplores, as well as to the syste- 
matic industry and thoroughness which he 
so justly admires. We have the soil, the 
climate and the enterprise, but we have 





not the cheap and reliable labor which the 
culture of the beet requires. In the Early 
Amber sugar-cane or sorghum, we have a 
far better material for our purposes. 
H. B. B. 
wtnitiidbedianin 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM vs. WOMEN. 





The Civil Service Commissioners have 
shown the white-feather on the question of 
woman's right to hold office in the U. S. 
Departments. ‘The position of the Com- 
missioners, according to the explanation of 
Chief Examiner Lyman, is that if the 
heads of the departments request that 
women shall be certified, they will be; but 
otherwise women will be disregarded in the 
certifications. ‘The Commissioners seemed 
disposed at least to give the women a 
chance. The practical result will very 
likely be that it will be left to the heads of 
the departinents to say whether or not they 
want any women clerks. The friends of 
female applicants will not be very much 
encouraged at this situation, as it is pretty 
well known that the chiefs of most of the 
departments will give the preference to 
men over women in the same class of clerk- 
ships. The Civil Service Commissioners, 
if this is their final decision, have removed 
a good many thorns from their own paths, 
but they have scarcely contributed to make 
the lot of the Cabinet officers a happy one.” 

So says the Boston Journal of June 8. The 
law itself expressly includes women as 
eligible for examinations, even using the 
words ‘the or she” in its provisions. But 
law is set aside when it concerns the 
rights of a disfranchised class. ‘The Com- 
missioners refer to the heads of the depart- 
ments the question whether the law shall 
be applied, in accordance with its language 
and intent, to women. 

This new grievance ought to open the 
eyes of every self-respecting woman to the 
need of suffrage for her sex. For even 
law is nullified by government officials, 
when its provisions conflict with the inter- 
ests of voters! H. B. B. 





OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 


AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington St., 
opposite R. H. White & Co's. 
R. C. STINSON, Manager. 


Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 


LADIES! 


Will find a neat and elegant line of 


BOYS CLOTHING 


In Large Variety of Patterns, Cut 
and Made in the Neatest, Most 
Stylish and Substantial Manner, 
and at Prices that will be Popular 
with all at the 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington Street, 
cor. Beach. 


GEO. W. WARREN, 
Manager. 


JOHN D. CLAPP, 
| MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET, 
A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 























HAP ERIS 
URNITY 
































Our stock comprises ‘‘Our Special Designs”’ 
and all the latest new and the best standard 
styles of Easy Chairs, Odd, Keclining, Hall 


and Dining Chuirs, Sofas, Lounges, Side- 
boards, }ining and Parlor Tables, Chiffon- 
nieres, uttresses, Chamber Sets, Book 
Cases, Easels, Cabinets, Etc. 

We submit drawings, special designs and 
estimates to parties desiring to furnish in 
unique style. 


of} pane font. (Do 


CURTAIN POLES in Brass, Ebony, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Ash, Black Walnut and Fancy 
Woods, in stock and made to order. 60 cents 
upward, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS.,, 


Practical Upholsterers, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE, 
569 Washington Street. 


Second stairs south new Adams House, 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





The latest music from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. includes a **Transeription from Tann. 
hauser” for violin and piano, by G. Wicth|; 
“Josephine Polka,” by Edwin Christie; 
“Emma Schottische” by Christie; ‘Sj. 
very Spray Mazurka,” by Christie; **’Tig 
Known Alone to Me,” German song, by 
Carl Riegg, with English version by Daura 
Underwood; ‘*Rock of Ages,” for quar. 
tet, setting No. 2 in G flat by C. A Ha. 
vens. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 25, the address of Dr. E. J. French wi 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H 8. Greenleaf. After 
that time the Dr’s address will be Winter Harbor, 
Maine. 











Summer Boarders can be accommodated at the 
“Hills Farm” by applying to Mrs. J. H. Colby, Ames. 
bury, Mass. 

To Let.—A small room with a north window, at 
No. 5 Park Street, just adapted for a studio. Terme 
moderate. Apply at THz WOMAN’s JOURNAL office, 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck's Hygienic Ketreat wil! be 
opened June 1. It is located at South Weymouth, 
fifteen miles from Boston, for the treatment of alj 
kinds of chronic diseases. Boston oflice, 48 Boylston 
Street. Call or send for circular. 





There will be a basket picnic on the morning of 
June 21, at the residence of 8. 8. Wilson, Esq., Pine 
Cliff Cottage, Dedham. At 4 P. M. a lecture on 
“Home Influence,” by Mrs. Caroline Dupee, of Dor. 
chester. Members of the M. E. A., of Boston, with 
their friends, are most cordially invited. Trains leave 
N. Y. and N. E, Depot 8.40 A. M., and 2.30 P. M. 
Leave Providence Depot 9 A. M. and 2.40 P. M, 
Package tickets on the former, eight for $1. Provi, 
dence K. R. a five trip ticket 75 cents. 





Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin. 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson, 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex. 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 ned acre, 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


Mr.Knapp’sHome School forBoy 8. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; aud on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 








A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


it Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
2—3m 


WE AND THEY! 


To whom we refer in regard to the merits of Cactus 
Balm as a remedial agent in diseases of the Hair, 
Scalp or Skin are approachable people and are right 
here in Boston and vicinity. Investigation solicited by 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Washington Street. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSOo— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the pasene in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Al- 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers, 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
Pocket KNIvEs, 


SCISSORS, “ium: 


Sharpened While You Watt, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


G. HE. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 








Boston, Mass. 








c. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD §T- 
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